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@ “Shall I Spend Twice as Much for Advertising?” 
—A practical guide for determining the extent of 
he advertising program to support the sales effort 
~ftectively without waste of appropriation. 
@ “Make It Reasonable and Take It Slow’—J. J. 
ein, manager sales development, Graton & Knight 
Company, tells the remarkable story of how his com- 
any developed and marketed a belting on the basis 
of research. 
@ “Let the Laws of Nature Do Your Selling”— 
Observing some of the principles of nature will 
make the sales job much easier and effective. 
@ “How to Sell to Government Agencies”—Six 
points to be observed in bidding for government 
business, together with a list of the thirty govern- 
nental purchasing divisions. 
@ “What the Distributor Wants in Cooperation 
from the Manufacturer’—Charles E. Curtis, presi- 
dent, Western Iron Stores Company, Milwaukee, 
tells what he has found to be the most effective type 
of sales promotion supplied by manufacturers. 
@ “Turning Inquiries Into Sales"—The techniques 
used by some of the country’s leading industrial 
marketers in following up inquiries and sales leads. 
@ “Selling an Industrial Community’—How the 
Union Gas & Electric Company promotes the Cin- 
cinnati area as an industrial center. 
@ “Pictures Help Salesmen Sell”—Pointing out 
how pictures may be used effectively in industrial 
sales work. 
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MeGraw-Hill welcomes 


One of the heartening signs of this Nation’s certain recovery from the depths of economic 
depression, is the willingness of business men to undertake new enterprises. For this, and 
other reasons, McGraw-Hill welcomes Industrial Marketing which, with this issue, takes its 


place as an independent publication under the publishing direction of G. D. Crain, Jr. 


McGraw-Hill weleomes Industrial Marketing because advertising and selling to industry is a 
big industry in itself and there is obviously a real need for a well-informed, vigorous pub- 
lishing job in this particular field. With over half the machinery and equipment branded 
as obsolete, with hundreds of new products and materials recently developed and seeking a 
market, there is plenty to be done to educate engineering-minded and production-minded 


executives in the fields of industrial marketing and advertising. 


McGraw-Hill welcomes the new Industrial Marketing because the publisher is undertaking to 
search out and tell his readers what is latest and best in marketing research and practice. He 
proposes to analyze industrial advertising copy and to show his readers what is effective, what 
produces the results that advertisers seek. He intends to provide his readers with infoi-~~tive 
material and logical editorial thinking to help them in the selection of waste-free media to 


‘arry their industrial advertising messages. 


McGraw-Hill weleomes Industrial Marketing because the publisher’s purpose will be, as ours 
is, to make the publication a “paid-circulation” paper as rapidly as possible and to apply for 


membership within the ranks of the A. B. C. 
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Paid-circulation, conforming to the rules of the Audit Bureau of Circulations is the hall-mark 
of responsible business paper publishing. Such papers must perform a service that the reader 
is willing to pay for, a service that will cause the reader to renew his subscription at the 
established price. Furthermore, a circulation statement, audited by the A. B. C. is the 
aecepted yard-stick by which the buyer of advertising can know exactly what he is getting 


for his advertising dollar. 


Fifty years of publishing has shown McGraw-Hill that business papers must be based on these 
three sound principles—first, the actual need for such a service in the chosen field;—second, 
the rendering of a real worthwhile editorial service to the reader in the gathering of news 
and interpreting it properly ;—and third, a clean-cut, paid-circulation policy which can stand 


the acid test of an A. B. C. audit. 


These policies have made McGraw-Hill Publications the successful and recognized leaders in 
their several fields. In electing to follow these same policies, Industrial Marketing can look 
forward with confidence to a long, a useful and a prosperous position as the business paper 


of those involved in the marketing and advertising of industry’s products and services. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. 


American Machinist Chemical and Metallurgical Electrical West Engineering News-Record Power 

Aviation Engineering Electrical World Factory Management and Product Engineering 
Coal Age Electronics Maintenance Radio Retailing 

Bus Transportation Construction Methods Engineering and Mining Food Industries Textile World 

Business Week Electrical Merchandising Journal Metal & Mineral Markets’ Transit Journal 
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¥%& That's what DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING offers advertisers 


interested in reaching the warehouse and motor freight field... at no extra cost! 


Think of it! Double the circulation, at no extra cost, in 
a field where the market activity is ten times as great 
as it was at the beginning of the depression. 


DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING covers the ware- 
house and motor freight fields like a blanket. The motor 
freight field alone represents the largest individual mar- 
ket (operating trucks in fleets) existing today for manu- 
facturers of motor trucks and allied products. 


Even during the lean years of '32 and ‘33 this industry 
bought millions of dollars worth of trucks, tires, gasoline, 
lubricants, equipment, etc. Gasoline and lubricant pur- 
chases alone amounted to $70,000,000. 


When a Western Union messenger hands 
you a telegram, you open it instantly 
. « « 80 do the new readers of "DAW" 
who receive their copies this way. This 
is a new "D&W" feature. 





ye Ft et 





The Business Pape 


When merchandise moves, the distribution and ware- 
housing industry moves with it. When the movement is 
accelerated, as it has been in 1935, due to increased 
commodity prices, this industry, as a market, assumes 
major importance in the sales and advertising plans of 
those companies who produce or manufacture the equip- 
ment or supplies required. 


Let DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING blanket this 
fertile field with your selling message . . . ride the wave 
of prosperity with DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUS- 
ING'S 1935 prosperity program . . . Double the circu- 
lation... AT NO EXTRA COST. 


& 


arehouse Industry 


249 West 39th Street 
New York 
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Last Call !! 


1935 Chemical Engineering Catalog 


Closes June 30 


The PROCESS INDUSTRIES’ own CATALOG has served 
the plant executives, engineers and operating men con- 
sistently for twenty years. The men who are the real 
buyers for the chemical process industries long ago estab- 
lished the Catalog habit. They should find data on your 
products in this 1935 edition. 


10,000 PLANTS will be covered by the distribution of 
this edition. Every important plant in the chemical 
process industries is included in this list. You get com- 
plete coverage of the worth-while buying power in this, 
the most active part of the Industrial market. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CATALOG. We will bind in your 
catalog done by your printer. 11,500 copies will be 
required, to be delivered for binding not later than 
August 1. Contracts must reach us prior to June 30. 
Copy to be printed by us July 10, complete catalogs to 
be bound in August 1. 


Decide Now 


Put your catalog in 


the PROCESS INDUSTRIES’ own CATALOG 


Chemical Engineering Catalog 


332 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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This plan gets catalogs USED 


@ It gets them used by more potential buyers. It gets 
them used more often by each buyer. And it gets each 
catalog used over a longer period of time. @ It gets your 
catalog used by buyers who don’t know you, as well as 
by those who do—by buyers whom you don’t know, as 
well as by those you do—by buyers who might not 
bother to write you—by buyers who misplace or throw 


out most of the loose catalogs they receive. @ It gets your 





QUT QUICK AND CONSTANT ACCESSIBILITY OF CATALOGS,27¢S_AND PROVIDES FOR THE CLOSEST COORDINATION 
THUS FILED, KESULTS IN GREATER USE IN BUYERS’ Oca@RETWEEN THE CATALOG. ADVERTISING AND PERSONAL SELL 


for Consulting ead 
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SWEETS CATALOG FILE - tor the PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES is used on the offices of engmee: 















MORE SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


are created by this advertising-catalog com- 
bination, which makes the most complete 
presentation in print to the greatest number 
of prospective buyers. 


MORE SALES LEADS 


are obtained through catalogs in prospects’ 
hands than through offers to send them 
on request. 


MORE .INVITATIONS TO BID 


will come to the manufacturer who keeps 
a complete and convincing story of his 
products and services constantly on the 
job in the greatest number of prospects’ 
offices. 
















catalog used when your advertising attracts interest and 


when buying needs arise—when you have the best 


“ chance in the world to capitalize this interest —when 
P the information in your catalog will lead buyers to call 
7 in your sales representatives. @ Advertising —catalogs— 
. sales leads—sales. All in the fastest sequence, in the greatest 
. number of cases. 

rt 


~ | Sweet's Catalog Service, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Branch offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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The upward trend of sales in the automatic heating and air con- 
u Ba at \ ditioning industry, during the past two years, has been so much more 
\ \ ( J pronounced than that of other industries, that live dealers from other 
\ fields are constantly entering this one. 
) 
| \ As a result, the men who are today selling automatic heating and 
, 


air conditioning equipment constitute one of the most aggressive 
armies of merchandisers ever assembled. 







These men are constantly on the alert for a new sales idea or a new 
or improved item that will enable them to increase their volume and 
profits. They want to know about your products and merchandising 
program. Tell them through AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CON- 
DITIONING, the one publication blanketing this powerful sales force. 




















AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDITIONING 


A DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATION 
1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE :: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Obsolescence— 
An Opportunity 


How can the industrial sales organization capitalize 
on the obsolescence factor? Here is an analysis of 
the situation and a practical suggestion for develop- 
ing the unparalleled sales opportunity it presents 





@ Obsolescence has always helped to 
create a demand for industrial prod- 
ucts. 

Obsolescence has varied in its de- 
gree of importance with the index of 
business activity. When we entered 
the depression, it became less and less 
a factor influencing the purchase of 
new equipment. Sales curves of in- 
dustrial marketers showed a steady 
decline and if we could have plotted 
a curve of the importance of ob- 
solescence as a “motive” in purchas- 
ing equipment, it would perhaps have 
paralleled that downward trend. This 
was due, not to a lack of appreciation 
on the part of management to the 
importance of obsolescence of their 
equipment, but rather to the feeling 
that, ostrich-like, one could postpone 
the evil day of reckoning and live 


along somehow for the time being 
ignoring the fact that, as certain as 
time itself, obsolescence was at work 
in their plants whether equipment was 
at work or standing idle. 
To the industrial sales manager 
there has been, therefore, a consoling 
feeling coming from the knowledge 
that while the obsolescence factor was 
for the time being diminished in im- 
portance, constantly there has been 
built up a back-log of potential orders. 
It seems to me we have now reached 
a period in our industrial activity 
when obsolescence has begun to carry 
greater weight and to more definitely 
influence new purchases than it has 
for many years. We have competitive 
pressure leading us to look to our pro- 
duction costs and to the need of 


modernization. New designs and new 





By 
FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP 


General Sales Manager 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
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methods have been devised by sup- 
pliers of industrial equipment. And 
what is more to the point, increased 
orders have already been piling in for 
prospects’ plants and management has 
felt more inclined to invest in capital 
equipment and to carry on a mod- 
ernization program. For many rea- 
sons, management has had the question 
of obsolescence brought very definitely 
to its attention. 


@ Industrial sales managers testify 
that reports from the salesmen to the 
home office indicate a new interest on 
this question of obsolescence, or 
modernization. An analysis of condi- 
tions within one’s own plant will in- 
dicate the necessity of consideration of 
modernization. Surveys have con- 
stantly been made over the past recent 
months by efficiency engineers for cor- 
porations as a whole and for individual 
organizations with the idea of recom- 
mending modernization steps. Recent 
surveys by competent industrial jour- 
nal staffs have indicated an awakening 
to the need of doing something about 
the conditions of obsolescent equip- 
ment in industries of all types. These 
conditions indicate a keener apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities for increased 
earnings which attention to obsoles- 
cence makes possible. 

We find evidence of extensive 
modernization in plants in almost any 
industry. Some industries as a whole 
are taking pains to modernize simul- 
taneously as in the steel and automo- 
tive fields. Management, which has 
been able or has been wise enough to 
write off obsolete equipment, and has 
been providing a reserve fund for 
modern equipment, has been able with 
an influx of orders to take advantage 
of the new designs, which have been 
produced in recent months by the 
great majority of companies selling 
the industrial field. Glance through 
any business publication of importance 
and you will see a concentration on 
this modernization appeal. Advertis- 
ing managers and sales managers, to- 
gether with the staffs of advertising 
agencies and trade journals, are deter- 
mined to make the industrial market 
modernization, or, if you will, obsoles- 
cence conscious. Take a group of 
executives who are discussing current 
problems and the chances are that the 
question of modernization will come 
up for its share during the course of 
the conversation. 
closed session in 
which those present were discussing 


Recently, in a 
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the problems from a marketing point 
of view, one manufacturer confided 
that his main problem was that of 
meeting price competition of his com- 
petitors. He said, “At our directors’ 
meeting last week, we were congratu- 
lating ourselves that soon we would 
be writing off much of our equipment 
and in the near future would be able 
to take advantage of this fact in esti- 
mating our costs. In turn, we felt we 
would be able to meet a lowered com- 
petitive price situation. After listen- 
ing to this discussion, I am convinced 
that the answer to lowered costs and, 
consequently, lowered prices is in the 
investment of new capital for im- 
proved equipment and a _ complete 
modernization of our plant. Then we 
can really meet price competition.” 
@ There is no doubt but that obsoles- 
cence has been creating a pent-up de- 
mand during the past few years. This 
is particularly true in the case of de- 
mand for durable goods. It is common 
knowledge among _ industrial sales 
managers that a definite demand for 
industrial equipment is_ increasing. 
Certain industries have been releasing 
within recent months requests for 
modern products so that many manu- 
facturers of industrial equipment to- 
day, especially those supplying the 
automotive and road building indus- 
tries, are considerably behind in their 
capacity to fill orders now on their 
books. 

This pent-up demand now evidenc- 
ing itself is a definite bright spot in 
the sales program. Rather than wait 
for the avalanche of orders that is 
certain to come, whether in the matter 
of months or years, industrial mar- 
keters who are reaping sales benefits 
today are the ones who are concen- 
trating on inquiries that are at hand 


instead of bemoaning the fact that 
there is not more business for every- 
one. The astonishing fact prevails 
that there seems to be a considerable 
amount of business for the aggressive 
and forward-acting sales organization 
right here and now. 


@ How can the industrial sales organ- 
zation capitalize on this obsolescence 
factor? How can it become an op- 
portunity? Missionary work and plant 
survey work, which because of re- 
duced sales force and _ reduced 
sales budgets, had to be practi- 
cally eliminated, are definitely coming 
back into the sales picture. A recent 
analysis of over 150 companies 
brought out the astonishing fact that 
practically all of these leading com- 
panies were ready with new products. 
Industry exhibits which will be held 
during the coming months will un- 
doubtedly give evidence of the fact 
that more new equipment in the in- 
dustrial field is now available for 
aggressive manufacturers than at any 
time during the past ten years. Manu- 
facturers of these new items are con- 
centrating their attention on the in- 
creased dollar value of their products, 
on the lowest cost per piece of the 
product turned out; if the item hap- 
pens to be one of machinery, emphasis 
is on the net return on investments, 
on the elimination of unnecessary 
effort, floor space, or personnel. 

Many sales managers are definitely 
planning an “up-and-down” approach 
in their prospects’ plants, working up 
to management through the line 
executive of the plant and working 
down through management to the 
same line executive, depending upon 
which way may prove to be the most 
valuable. There has always been a 
great difference of opinion as to which 
procedure produces the best results. 
Perhaps the safest is to work from the 
bottom up, but the trouble with many 
salesmen is that they do not get up to 
the top and see to it that either their 
ideas are presented by themselves in 
person, or that they have put in the 
hands of the line executive information 
which he can in turn present in a con- 
vincing manner to his chief. There is 
an increasing tendency on the part of 
industrial sales executives to contact 
bankers and to educate the banker as 
to the value of modernization. Much 
work, however, still must be done 
along these lines. 

Sales managers who have 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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By U. V. Wilcox 


Washington Correspondent 





What the Government Is Doing 
to Aid Industrial Marketers 


Washington has not overlooked the needs of the 
capital goods industry for current factual market- 
ing information—It is ready for those who seek it 


@ Does the government offer any 
practical aid, any actual coopera- 
tion, to industrial equipment manu- 
facturers at this time? 

Now, when there is heard the in- 
itial rumblings of reviving business 
in the durable goods industries, is 
Washington doing more than make 
appropriations, new laws, new plans 
and new rules? 

The answers are, “Yes and Yes.” 

Not all of the functions of the 
government are concerned with taxes, 
revenue, relief funds and the multi- 
tude of alphabetical agencies and the 
two legislative houses of Congress. 
There may be found in that huge 
temple of business known as the 
Department of Commerce, in records, 
in files, in letters, and also in practical 
experience, an almost inexhaustible 
amount of aid to the manufacturer 
and his sales staff. This is the Ma- 
chinery and Agricultural Implement 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. At 
this place is available vital informa- 
tion, statistics, data, queries, projects, 
programs, which may lead some in- 
dustry through to profitable business. 

Robert E. W. Harrison is chief of 
the Machinery Division. His policy, 
adopted when he took charge in April, 
1934, is definable: “To extend our 
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cooperation to the industry in its rela- 
tions with other government depart- 
ments; to make available all informa- 
tion possible that will aid in securing 
increased business at home and abroad; 
to act as the service department to 
the industry.” 

It is estimated by John W. O'Leary, 
president, Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute, that there are eighteen 
and a half billion dollars in orders 
awaiting machinery manufacturers— 


ORGANIZATION PLAN 
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twelve billion dollars of this going to 
labor on the basis of four million men 
working full time for two years. He 
made the statement to the members 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
He based his estimate on a survey of 
the market secured first hand as a 
result of replies received to a ques- 
tionnaire which asked for definite in- 
formation. 

@ True, this is a potential market 
total, although declared still to be 
on the side of conservatism. The 
business to that amount should soon 
be turning the wheels of all machin- 
ery and equipment producers; again 
firing boilers and whirling machinery; 
again sending salesmen competing for 
new business and banks financing 
their much sought for volume of 
commercial paper. 

This potential market exists. How 
can the manufacturer of industrial 
equipment contact that market and 
secure definite factual data for the use 
of his promotion department, his ad- 
vertising and merchandising staff? 

An increasing number of indus- 
tries have found (and many more 
may find) that the Machinery Divi- 
sion is their close and understanding 
consultant, ready at all times to sup- 
ply broad facts within their scope. 
Concisely, this division is now func- 
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tioning to supply the following broad 
types of information: 

1. Promotional facts on export 
trade. 

2. Promotional facts on domestic 
trade. 

3. Industrial market analysis. 

4. Code information. 

§. Charting of business trends. 

6. Public works (PWA) funds 
information. 

7. Army, Navy and Air Corps 
equipment business. 

8. Informational aids as to the im- 
portance of the durable goods indus- 
tries to speeding national prosperity. 
@ The Machinery Division is primar- 
rily concerned with the development 
and successful building up of equip- 
ment machinery business. It does not, 
however, include within its scope lo- 
comotives, electrical machinery, or 
such hand tool manufacture used in 
agriculture, such as rakes, hoes, spades 
and other simple types which are cared 
for in another division of the bureau. 

The division’s chart of its activ- 
ities shows its all-inclusiveness within 
its own field. Its source of trade in- 
formation for foreign business devel- 
opment, comes directly from potential 
foreign markets, from the foreign 
offices of the commerce department 
and from the consular offices of the 
State Department. In the domestic 
field, it keeps in close touch with 
trade associations, industrial publica- 
tions, and the district offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to the end that it may 
serve the home market and manufac- 
turers within the United States. 

Mr. Harrison has definitely keyed 
this division to supply that very nec- 
essary link which is the purpose of 
every efficient clearing house. Its 
correspondence for example, during 
the past year, shows that manufac- 
turers seek guidance as to basic pol- 
icies in regard to both domestic and 
foreign business. In order to ade- 
quately supply such facts, research 
work is a prime factor with its staff. 
@ Many firms have found it desirable, 
and of value, to send representatives 
to its office in order to secure the 
proper guidance before contacting 
other government offices relative to 
possible new contracts and informa- 
tion pertaining thereto. 

In the foreign field, there is now 
soon to be ready for distribution, a 
“Trade Information Bulletin” on the 
machinery trade of the principal for- 
eign machinery producing countries. 
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For enlightening the industry, the 
officers of the Machinery Division, 
and particularly Chief Harrison, have 
been attendants and speakers at con- 
ventions, institutes and meetings of 
engineering societies. This contact 
is sought and maintained in order to 
keep in close touch with current 
thought and critical opinion. 

“The Division primarily seeks to 
serve as liaison between industry and 
the government,” Mr. Harrison de- 
clared, “furnishing the former with 
all available basic data, to the end 
that new business may be obtained. 
Broadly speaking, it is also desired 
that the government appreciate and 
realize the fundamental importance of 
the durable goods industry in creating 
prosperity.” 

One of the practical evidences of 

the policy now being followed by this 
clearing house was found in the close 
cooperation with the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute and its fifty 
member associations in the comple- 
tion of a survey as to the present 
and future needs of commerce and in- 
dustry. As a result of this aid, there 
was published in April by MAPI a 
survey of the “Potential Machinery 
Requirements of American Industry.” 
The booklet, now available, is provid- 
ing an accurate basis for equipment 
and promotional plans, now being 
effected within the industry. 
@ This study, fathered by the Ma- 
chinery Division and made real by the 
MAPI, gathered minute factual data, 
uncovering figures far exceeding those 
conservative estimates utilized a few 
months ago. These figures proved 
profoundly startling and of such op- 
timistic import that they have and 
will continue to have a weighty effect 
on governmental policy. They were 
the subject of discussion at the re- 
cent session of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The management of a factory, 
whether producers of tools, dies, cast- 
ings or complicated equipment, finds 
it first necessary, after the darker 
years of foreshortened activity and 
idle factories, to obtain sound basic 
facts which will prove dependable for 
policy formation purposes. 

While naturally the management 
of the plant will have available the 
usual sources of trade information 
from his specialized association and 
from industrial papers of his field, he 
must go beyond this. It is at this 
point that he is invited to seek the 
aid of the Machinery Division. He 


may either write to Mr. Harrison, 
or Assistant Chiefs, W. H. Myer, and 
E. V. Needham. 

The query received at the Division 
may require reference to the expand- 
ing files, to charts and graphs and 
to the latest available data. This in- 
formation is being still further ex- 
panded as a result of a movement 
which has been stimulated, by which 
trade associations collect monthly in- 
formation as to sales and employment. 

There is thus ready for delivery 

to the inquirer a true picture of cur- 
rent conditions in the equipment 
field. This is something which has 
not existed in the past. 
@ Today, the United States govern- 
ment, in its pump priming activity, 
is a large potential buyer or arbitrator. 
Here, too, the Machinery Division 
functions. 

“In our capacity of liaison be- 
tween the machinery industry and the 
government, we have measurably 
aided in bringing about sympathetic 
understanding between the two,” Mr. 
Harrison explained to INDUSTRIAL 
MarkeETING. “I find that our services 
in this respect are well received on 
both sides. We have, too, aided both 
the Army and Navy in their specifica- 
tion and equipment detail whenever 
possible.” 

Leaping to the frontiers of busi- 
ness, he continued: 

“The Division has done an immense 
amount of work in connection with 
the Trade Agreement negotiations 
with foreign countries, furnishing 
concrete recommendations as to 
changes in duty to be requested from 
foreign countries and to be made in 
United States import tariff rates. 
These recommendations have received 
the fullest of attention by the Trade 
Agreement Committees.” 

From this broad and understanding 
office, Mr. Harrison—himself an engi- 
neer with wide experience—sees the 
future of the industry largely as a 
sales problem, “aggravated to some 
extent with financial difficulties due 
to the length of the depression.” 

@ While the Machinery Division can 
hardly be expected to enter the credit 
and banking field, it can, nevertheless, 
fully appreciate that side of the man- 
ufacturer’s problem, making its co- 
operation doubly effective, since it is 


‘then practical and not mere theoret- 


ical counsel. 
Experience has shown that the man- 
ufacturer whose business comes within 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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Jenkins Bros.’ jewel box sales kit for their new line 
of colored valve wheels presents an innovation with 
an atmosphere of importance and real sales appeal 


@ The adaption of color to industrial 
products for its eye appeal, and to add 
to the inherent value of the equip- 
ment itself, is a desire of most manu- 
facturers. Machine tool and machin- 
ery builders have approached the 
problem by painting their units vari- 
ous colors to make them outstanding 
against the usual black finish, but few 
have found a way to make the de- 
parture serve a useful purpose aside 
from mere decoration. 

Attention to this phase of industrial 
design has been stimulated mainly by 
the phenomenal sales successes con- 
tributed to scores of consumers goods 
items by a touch of color and unusual 
decoration. The most recent applica- 
tion of color to a strictly industrial 
product may be credited to Jenkins 
Bros., New York, valve manufac- 
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turers, who are now featuring colored 
valve wheels. 

True to the progressive merchan- 
dising policy of this organization, it 
is making capital of the sales value of 
color. Although color itself is actually 
of secondary importance, but prac- 
tical, this new development is said 
to be the first major improvement in 
valve wheels. Actually, the principal 
reasons for putting them on the mar- 
ket are their sanitary and heat resist- 
ing characteristics. The incidental 
color, however, has already proven to 
be a real stimulator of complete valve 
sales, and a generator of enthusiasm 
among the salesmen. 

About two years ago a younger 
member of the Jenkins’ sales force was 
confined to a hospital for several 
weeks. He noticed burns in the palms 


Opening New 


Sales Avenues 


With Color 
And Design 


The practical application of color 
to industrial products generates 
new interest and quickly buying 


of nurses’ hands, and on questioning 
them, learned they were incurred in 
opening and closing valves on steam 
lines of sterilizing equipment. 

When he returned to his work, the 
salesman asked for a valve wheel with- 
out exposed heat-conducting surfaces. 
This started the development of the 
plastic wheel, which covers the valve 
shaft, nut and lock washer. The in- 
novation is offered only in connection 
with Jenkins valves, or separately at 
a rather high price which makes their 
purchase as part of the valve desirable. 

In -developing the wheel three 
primary requirements were decided 
upon and finally fulfilled. The first 
was that it should be practically in- 
destructible. Next, the top plate must 
snap easily and permanently into 
place, and finally, it should indicate 
by various colors the type of pipe line 
the valve regulates. Difficulties were 
experienced in achieving the second 
requirement, but ultimately a com- 
bination of plastic materials was 
found which solved the problem of 
expansion under heat. 


@ The principal market, it is expect- 
ed, will be manufacturers of equipment 
and apparatus. These buyers are being 
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reached through Industrial Equipment 
News and The Iron Age. The sanitary 
and heat resisting features as well as 
enhancing appearance are especially 
attractive to such buyers while the 
ability to label each valve makes the 
manufactured equipment or apparatus 
more foolproof in operation. 

A less important demand is ex- 
pected from the engine room, where 
toughened palms and less need for 
sanitation tend to throw the valve 
wheel out of the necessity classifica- 
tion. In heating plants for offices and 
homes, some demand is expected not 
only for sanitary and heat resisting 
reasons but also because of possibilities 
for achieving pleasant color harmonies. 
Architectural Forum and Architec- 
tural Record will be used to penetrate 
these markets. 


@ The advantages found in the new 
wheel are such that they have prac- 
tically removed the entire valve from 
price competition. Since the wheels 
are obtainable only for Jenkins valves, 
they are serving to increase sales of 
the entire valve, and combined with 
the fact that the valves possess other 
strong sales-making features, their 
adoption by Jenkins is in the nature 
of giving buyers surplus value. 

Stock is kept of five colors and with 
the words, “water waste,” “water 
supply,” “steam supply,” etc., molded 
in the top in relief. Any of a wide 
variety of colors may be obtained 
without extra charge in quantities of 
50 or more, and special markings also 


can be furnished. 

The advertising, a jewel box sample 
kit, the salesmen and product have all 
been brought together in an unusually 
strong selling array, officials of the 
company report. It has been found 
that the new wheel has enabled them 
to sell equipment and apparatus manu- 
facturers much easier. 

The sales kit contains the wheels in 
the five standard colors and one valve 
equipped with the wheel. Reflecting 
various lights, this display is proving 
tremendously effective in acquainting 
all Jenkins customers with the new 
development. 

The industrial paper campaign was 
prepared by Rickard & Co., Inc., start- 
ing with color inserts in April and 
May, to be followed by black and 
white. In addition, a bulletin for 
wide distribution among all types of 


valve users has been prepared. 
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The Value of Expositions 


In Industrial Merchandising 


@ A survey of the purchasers of a 
certain high-priced engineering prod- 
uct indicates that nearly thirty per 
cent of them rely on the industrial ex- 
position as a means of keeping in- 
formed of trends in equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies. This may be as- 
sumed to be a conservative statistic 
safely applicable to many branches of 
capital industry. 

The more rapidly industry develops, 
the more difficult becomes the task of 
the sales organization. Its most im- 
portant job is to assure the recogni- 
tion of the product. If the market 
can be made aware of the complete 
qualifications of a product, one obsta- 
cle in the path of sales success is sur- 
mounted. 

Since the exhibition can be timed 
and placed strategically to reach a 
grouped market, it is an efficient 
mechanism. It is a direct channel of 
approach to the selective audience of 
an engineering society or an industrial 
association meeting in annual conven- 
tion. In this manner it provides a 
personal contact between industry and 
the industrial buyer in an atmosphere 
that is congenial and informal. En- 
joying a brief absence from the ten- 
sion of office routine, exhibitors, rep- 
resenting the various branches of an 
industry, are enabled to exchange 
opinions as brother craftsmen. 

In providing special, instructive as- 
sistance to dis..ibutors, it has an in- 
direct stimulus on sales. And the ex- 
hibition floor itself is undeniably the 
point of many direct sales. 

That industry recognizes the show 
as invaluable to merchandising pro- 
grams is demonstrated by the sum 
spent annually by manufacturers in 
exhibiting. It has been estimated that 
this yearly expenditure exceeds $10,- 
000,000. That figure represents only 
the cost of fabricating the displays 
and the rental of display space. Un- 
questionably, the total, which includes 
transportation and drayage, salary and 
expenses of exhibit personnel, and 
many other miscellaneous items, far 
exceeds this sum. 

Nearly a decade ago, a group of per- 
plexed manufacturers gathered in 


New York to discuss the problem of 
getting the greatest possible benefits 
out of this expenditure. The number 
of shows that were being promoted in 
all parts of the country was increas- 
ing and there was no accurate means 
of evaluating them. 

Potential exhibitors were becoming 
apprehensive. They were afraid of 
being lured into representation at ex- 
hibitions staged solely for the personal 
profit of wily promoters. They were 
unable to individually investigate each 
show and determine its value to them 
as a marketing instrument. But they 
did wish to be represented at what- 
ever expositions could assist the sales 
of their products. 

As a result of this condition, and 
at the round table meeting of these 
perplexed manufacturers nearly ten 
years ago, the Exhibitors Advisory 
Council was formed. Since its incep- 
tion it has been a non-profit, fact- 
finding structure and its function is 
the investigation of proposed shows. 
Its officers are leaders in various in- 
dustries who believe in expositions as 
marketing adjuncts, and who are will- 
ing to expend much effort in trying 
to make them more efficient. 

At first the members of this asso- 
ciation were interested only in certain 
types of exhibitions and in a limited 
number of them, but the service that 
the new organization performed be- 
came so apparent that its scope was 
extended to include analyses of all 
types of industrial and trade shows. 
Today it continues this work. Ex- 
hibitors, trade associations, and pro- 
moters alike have learned to refer to 
it for assistance and advice. 

Each member of the Exhibitors Ad- 
visory Council regularly receives news 
bulletins containing information on 
all important shows. Although these 
reports are unbiased, factual surveys, 
each member can readily apprise him- 
self of the benefits that each show 
offers to him. He learns what shows 
are scheduled and what exhibitors will 
be represented at them. If his com- 
petitor is to exhibit at certain exposi- 
tions he is aware of it and can plan 
his sales campaign accordingly. 
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Three of the many outstanding exhibits at 
the Inform-A-Show which featured the Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents’ recent conven- 
tion at New York. (See page 26.) 


Should he be interested in any spe- 
cial trade show, the council will send 
to him a pre-analysis of that show. 
This predictive report will indicate 
to him the organizations and inter- 
ests that are sponsoring the exhibition. 
If the financial responsibility of the 
promoter is questionable, that fact is 
indicated. The potential exhibitor 
then will receive detailed data on the 
publicity that will accompany the 
show. He will know how much money 
will be expended for the purchase of 
advertising and where that advertis- 
ing will appear. He will be informed 
of the opinions of exhibitors of simi- 
lar expositions in the past, and he will 
be presented with a report that will 
explain to him how attendance will 
be guaranteed and an estimate of it. 
In this way the council makes acces- 
sible to the prospective exhibitor com- 
plete data concerning the sponsors, at- 
tendance and the various exhibition 
arrangements for each show. 

After the exposition has taken 
place, he will receive a post-analysis 
survey that will aid him in evaluat- 
ing its relative success. The opinions 
of all exhibitors are tabulated to pro- 
duce this report. Their conclusions 
concerning the quality of the attend- 
ance and the effectiveness of the ex- 
hibits are recorded, together with 
their recommendations and suggestions 
for the improvement of future shows 
of similiar nature. 

Thus he learns that some exhibitors 
believe that out-of-town attendance 
has decreased, that the absence of rep- 
resentation of some branch of the in- 
dustry is regrettable, or that the 
presence of some undesirable exhibit 
has harmed the show. If he has some 


complaint to make concerning the 
conduct of the exposition, there is a 
grievance committee of the council to 


present his protest for him. The 
action of that body is bound to be 
more effective than any action he may 
make individually. 

The activities and effectiveness of 
the Exhibitors Advisory Council are 
unlimited. It has developed into an 
efficient means of regulating one of 
the important phases of industrial 
marketing. As its membership grows, 
it becomes more valuable to the indi- 
vidual exhibitor and its collective in- 
fluence on all trade show matters in- 
creases. The industrial world may 
safely consider it an Audit Bureau of 
Exhibitions successfully solving the 
direct and associated problems of trade 
show display. 
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It's Time to Get 
the Sales Force Ready 


By 
COLBY B. DAM 


@ Ic is a source of constant perplexity 
ind annoyance to industrial executives 
that they cannot control or predict 
with confidence the producti e power 
of their salesmen. The salesman, in an 
ige when most of the processes of 
production and manufacture have been 
reduced to orderly precision, remains 
the great unknown quantity. He is 
still the blind gamble on which busi- 
ness stakes annually scores of millions, 


in the hope that out of each ten or 
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twenty men one real salesman may be 
found. 

Because, at this early stage in our 
evolution, human nature does not yet 
fully understand itself, there is a cer- 
tain unknown or unknowable quan- 
tity in men which must be written off 
in the profit and loss account. But 
there is no doubt whatever that Amer- 
ican business can and will cut this 
costly turnover to a small and incon- 
sequential fragment of what it is to- 
day. How can executives, sales and 
personnel managers begin to develop a 
which approaches 


system scientific 


efficiency in the selection and develop- 
ment of salesmen? 

The foundation which the sales 
executive should seek to build in his 
men concerns primarily these factors: 

1. An unqualified faith in their 
company and the product or service it 
sells. 

2. A thorough product or service 
education. 

3. A progressive mental attitude 
which makes men eager to improve 
their selling ability by adopting and 
using the experience of other men in 
the organization. 
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As industrial recovery moves forward, salesmen de- 
moralized by depression conditions can be restored 
to productivity and self-respect, and the younger and 
newer men may be developed into outstanding sales 
producers by simple, sound, fundamental sales training 


4. An organized effort to develop a 
stronger, more magnetic personality 
through self-study and self-education. 

5. A trained knowledge of human 

nature and careful discrimination be- 
tween the psychology of the prospect 
as a buyer and his complete psychology 
as a personality. 
@ Product education of salesmen has 
made splendid progress among our 
larger industrial organizations. The 
salesman’s real problem today, in sell- 
ing the industrial executive, is usually 
a need for a more forceful and com- 
manding personality. The industrial 
salesman often deals with a highly 
trained executive group, and unless he 
can meet them on a basis of man-to- 
man equality, he is at a disadvantage 
regardless of the merits of his product. 
It is not enough for him to know his 
prospect in terms of buyer psychology. 
The salesman must be broad enough 
and big enough to get and hold the 
attention of the executive as a person- 
ality. To develop men who can do this 
involves a training wider and deeper 
than mere product education. It means 
a slow, steady development of the en- 
tire man as a personality—something 
which requires leadership in its broad- 
est sense. 

Every successful sales manager 
knows that results attained by his 
men depend on their state of mind. 
When they are stimulated, aroused, en- 
couraged or inspired, their sales rise. 
When they are depressed, worried or 
discouraged, they cannot produce. 
Thus the big opportunity for the sales 
manager lies in a complete understand- 
ing of the minds, characters and lives 
of his men. An essential is that crea- 
tive, human sense which enables him 
to put his finger accurately on a man’s 
inner problem and need. The natural 
instinct through which the executive 
can arouse and play upon the pre- 
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dominant motive and desire in his 
men’s lives is a prime requirement. It 
is remarkable what can be accom- 
plished with men through a trained 
and sympathetic understanding of their 
predominant motives and aspirations. 
Such cooperation rapidly develops a 
man’s personality and tends to 
strengthen and fulfill his best qualities. 
It makes him not only a better sales- 
man but a bigger man. 

It is well known that a strong and 

magnetic personality is essential for 
executive and sales management. But 
business as a whole has not yet recog- 
nized the fact that the salesman’s per- 
sonality can be deliberately awakened 
and developed; that it is an asset in a 
sales force which can be made far 
more profitable than pruduct educa- 
tion, which deals only with a fragment 
of the man. 
@ The motives which make a man 
want to succeed are varied and often 
subtle. The motives behind the desire 
for money are highly individual. By 
focusing and arousing these motives in 
specific and individual ways, the sales 
manager can powerfully influence his 
men and build at the foundations in- 
stead of at the surface. To do this 
effectively he must know his men ac- 
curately in terms of their inner quali- 
ties; for what is good for one man is 
frequently worse than useless to an- 
other. 

The effects of this strengthening of 
personality on a man’s sales ability 
are very marked. He achieves new 
vitality, magnetism, courage and self- 
confidence; his imagination is aroused 
and his mind becomes more flexible 
and resourceful. He begins to see him- 
self in bigger dimensions and learns 
how to sell himself, as well as his prod- 
uct, in terms which are skillfully ad- 
justed to his prospect’s mind and tem- 
perament. He realizes that his knowl- 


edge of human nature is his stock-in- 
trade and misses no opportunity to 
broaden it. He begins to see that his 
work involves his entire life, and that 
what he does and thinks outside of 
working hours is quite as important 
for his success as what he does and 
thinks on the job. 

@ This basic building of men is espe- 
cially important now, in the industrial 
field, for two reasons: (1) Industrial 
sales have been hardest hit by the de- 
pression and many good men have 
been demoralized by conditions beyond 
their control; (2) A new group of 
younger salesmen has come along— 
men to whom present conditions are 
better than normal. Through basic 
training, many of the older men, who 
have had excellent experience and are 
valuable to society, can be salvaged 
and restored to productivity and self- 
respect. Many younger men who have 
made the grade during the depression 
can be developed into outstanding pro- 
ducers as industrial recovery moves 
forward. 

It would undoubtedly be profitable 
for industrial executives to keep a psy- 
chological card index record of their. 
men, through which the company 
could learn to deal more accurately 
with them as individuals and discover 

(Continued on Page 48) 











@ With railroads finding themselves 
forced to invest in new locomotive 
power because of the obsolescence of 
available motive power, a titanic bat- 
tle between advocates of various types 
of equipment looms on the horizon. 
The widely divergent views of two 
of these manufacturers was revealed 
in a special section of the Wall Street 
Journal of May 6. The electrically- 
driven Diesel-powered locomotive was 
hailed by Electro-Motive Corporation, 
subsidiary of General Motors, as the 
saviour of the railroads, while: 


“Steam locomotives alone meet all 
requirements for economical and efh- 


cient rail transportation,” rejoined the 
Superheater Company sharply. 

This special issue of Wall Street 
Journal was designed to stimulate 
action of both financial interests and 
government officials with regard to 
assisting the railroads. While the edi- 



















































Railroads Are Buying 


a 








tion doubtless served this purpose, 
funds are already available, accord- 
ing to Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, which is also author of a 
new survey giving some startling facts 
about railway motive power. 

“The passage of the amended RFC 
Act on Jan. 31, 1935,” pointed out 
this authority, “makes readily avail- 
able additional funds to railroads. 
This amended act gives a new out- 
look to the market for locomotives 
and locomotive appliances. With 
$350,000,000 available for railroad 
loans and with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation ready to buy 
equipment trust certificates, railways 
have a good opportunity to correct 





weaknesses in their locomotive inven- 
tory. Furthermore, total loans may 
not be restricted to $350,000,000, for 
sums allocated for equipment pur- 
chases are likely to become a revolving 
fund, through sale of equipment trust 
certificates by RFC in the open mar- 
ket.” 

Railroads have already started to 

replenish their equipment, Simmons- 
Boardman pointed out. Fourteen 
streamlined trains have been bought 
by seven roads; one road has built two 
new completely streamlined steam 
locomotives, while several other roads 
have ordered Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives for road service. 
@ The Simmons-Boardman survey re- 
vealed that 61.3 per cent, or 28,372 
locomotives are more than twenty 
years old. Only a mere one per cent, 
or 470, may be considered at all ade- 
quate to current demands, being in 
the one to five year old bracket. An- 
other 15.1 per cent are eleven to 
fifteen years old, while 14.3 per cent 
range from sixteen to twenty years 
old. 

The survey was based on records of 
46,401 locomotives, or 99.02 per cent 
of all owned by Class 1 railroads as of 
January 1, 1935. 

Competition between electric, Diesel- 
electric and steam locomotives may 
lead to cooperative campaigns by 
manufacturers interested in the vari- 
ous types of construction. Leon H. A. 
Weaver, publicity manager for the 
Superheater Company, remarked that 
“jt is a pity a group of steam-power 
people did not make a complete state- 
ment of the advantages of that form 
of locomotion in full-page space in the 
Wall Street Journal.” 

Mr. Weaver made out a good case 
for steam in his own copy, and at the 
same time threw an interesting light 
on the obsolescence question. Said his 
advertisement in part: 

“During the past ten years more 
improvements have been made in 
steam locomotive design than within 
any decade of the past century. Loco- 
motives built today can do double the 
work of those built ten to fifteen 


years ago. Newly built locomotives 
will completely pay interest and 
amortization charges within ten 
years.” 


From the cover of "The Rail” for May, pub- 
lished by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 











Pitfalls and 


Profits in 


Selling Uncle Sam 


Many factors enter into the final decision on 
awards of government orders and to compete 
for this business successfully calls for some- 
thing more at times than being the low bidder 


@ There are more than thirty sep- 
arate and distinct government pur- 
chasing offices. There is thus avail- 
able to manufacturers an enormous 
potential market for a variety of in- 
dustrial equipment, supplies and ma- 
terials. The United States Govern- 
ment is, without doubt, the largest 
single purchaser buying on the basis 
of open bidding. 

With a greatly expanded program 
of public works, of rehabilivation, of 
new programs involving a wide scope 
of material from complicated electri- 
cal machinery to supplies for the CCC 
camps and veterans’ hospitals, indi- 
vidual industrial concerns may well 
desire to secure a reasonable share of 
public money through the process of 
bidding on the basis of open and fair 
competition. 

A survey of purchasing offices of 
the government and a similar survey 
of offices maintained by manufactur- 
ers’ agents and representatives, includ- 
ing legal counsel, indicates that there 
may be many pitfalls in the road of 
bidding likely to catch and trip the 
inexperienced. 

The process known as bidding for 
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the government’s business has now be- 
come largely standardized; the pro- 
cedure is rather definite. Oftentimes 
“special methods” are pursued to se- 
cure a share of the business offered. 
According to related accounts, these 
range all the way from acquaintance- 
ship with the purchasing officers to a 
“tricky” drawing up of bids designed 
to make certain that only a particular 
product can qualify. 


@ The sentiment appears to be prac- 
tically unanimous among the agents 
maintaining offices in Washington that 
extra-legal methods are—in the long 
run—unwise, even though at times 
apparently successful. One trade 
representative of experience declared 
that “for every order secured by such 
methods a dozen orders are secured 
through following standardized pro- 
cedure. The one order obtained 
through practices which might be 
labelled as ‘sharp,’” he continued, “‘is 
very likely to make it more difficult 
in the future to secure orders. 

“The reason for this is not due, 
perhaps, to any moral supremacy 
which weighs down the supposed 
honest cause, but because competitive 


groups are constantly scrutinizing the 
procedure. Orders obtained by means 
not followed by the majority of man- 
ufacturers are thus certain to be 
known in the long run, and as a con- 
sequence there is developed a spirit 
of antagonism within the trade as 
well as watchfulness which may, at 
some future time, create a demand 
that such bids be thrown out.” 

This argument applies, it was ex- 
plained, to the “‘persuasive” tactics 
which cause specifications to be drawn 


-which can be followed by only one 


company and are not applicable to 
several. 

There must also be taken into con- 
sideration in this respect, the politi- 
cal factors involved affecting both the 
successful bidder and the government 
agency, should an unfavorable in- 
terpretation be placed upon the in- 
cident through publicity and news at- 
tention in the daily press and techni- 
cal journals. 

Illustrative of the pitfalls in gov- 
ernment bidding when the contract 
reaches the Comptroller General’s of - 
fice is his official attitude of watch- 
fulness over contracts found accept- 
able because drawn to fit a special 
product produced almost solely by a 
single manufacturer. 

@ Recently the Comptroller General 
—the paying office of the government 
—took exception to a specification 
which he said “appeared to have been 
drawn” to favor a particular manu- 
facturer of a particular motor truck. 
As a consequence, notice was served 
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on the department that the accept- 
ance of delivery was illegal. 


This occurred quite some time after 
the awarding of the bids and even 
after some of the trucks had been 
shipped. Since the sum involved is 
nearly $3,000,000, it is recognized 
that unusual scrutiny was doubtless 
given, nevertheless the principle in- 
volved is applicable to all competitive 
bidding. It is understood that com- 
peting manufacturers protested their 
inability to meet the specifications 
placed in the bids. 


The Comptroller General raised the 
question that the inclusion of a cer- 
tain minimum piston displacement 
specification was unnecessary and 
served to exclude other manufactur- 
ers. After so noting, the question was 
raised that various trucks of various 
makes were used in many regions and 
had proven satisfactory, hence, “noth- 
ing less than general facts based upon 
a comprehensive survey and study of 
the comparative performance of the 
various makes of trucks in use would 
justify the conclusion that an engine 
with a less cubic inch displacement 
would not be satisfactory.” 


Thus there was attacked, funda- 

mentally, the defense of the writer 
of the specifications that a particular 
type and make of product was abso- 
lutely necessary. There is likewise il- 
lustrated the care which must be 
taken to justify and prove, whenever 
possible, each claim, or make it pos- 
sible for the purchasing officer to so 
justify and prove. 
@ In this particular instance the 
manufacturers of the truck with the 
specially mentioned piston displace- 
ment were the low bidders of four. 
The next above was eighteen per cent 
higher and the highest more than 
seventy per cent. 


The Comptroller General stated: 
“In the present instance, the specifi- 
cations appeared to have been drawn 
without reference to the actual re- 
quirements of the service, sufficiently 
narrow to exclude the trucks; 
sufficiently broad to admit the 
(successful bidder’s product), and 
sufficiently low to prevent manufac- 
turers and dealers in other makes of 
automobiles from competing on an 
equal or nearly equal basis. 


“In other words, the specifications 
appeared to have been drawn for the 
purpose of purchasing trucks 
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without any competition as contem- 
plated and required by law.” 

It is frankly recognized by those 
familiar with the modus operandi of 
selling to the government, that draw- 
ing up the specifications has much to 
do with getting the business. This is 
a topic that is discussed in clubs, 
around luncheon tables, but officially 
denied, due to the fear of implying 
that dishonesty exists. Undoubtedly 
a moral question might be injected by 
some. However, the view of the 
‘seeker for business is that the alert 
salesman has been doing his best under 


‘conditions imposed. Possibly in the 


case cited by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral he did too “good” a job. 

Max Tendler, attorney of Wash- 
ington, familiar with such procedure 
in this and related matters, due to 
legal aids rendered to manufacturers 
seeking government business, pointed 
out that if the specifications include 
“useful gadgets” which may be 
patented and controlled by one manu- 
facturer, such a requirement might 
be used to eliminate a portion of the 


bidders. 


@ There is undoubtedly a wide con- 
struction placed on specifications, and 
also a narrow construction. Mr. 
Tendler noted that it would be al- 
most impossible to cover all the vari- 
gus angles which might be involved 
running from the technical to the ex- 
perimental. He indicated that it was 
probably true that there was heard 
more comment relative to the inclu- 
sion of patented devices in the speci- 
fied requirements than any other 
single thing. 

Asked regarding the question of of- 
fering low bids, since the law requires 
that the government buy on the basis 
of price, all other things being equal, 
Mr. Tendler pointed out that when 
the lowest bids are not actually ac- 
cepted, it may be due to the fact that 
the official in charge is skeptical of 
fulfillment at the price stated. Or, 
it may be that investigation raises the 
question of responsibility for comple- 
tion. There may enter into considera- 
tion previous work and financial 
status. 

“While the government is gen- 
erally required to accept the lowest 
bid, some discretion is allowed,” this 
authority observed. “When the gov- 
ernment official is doubtful of the 
ability of the corporation to fulfill 
the contract or when the corpora- 
tion appears to be inadequately 





financed so as to hinder delivery or 
fulfillment, when officials of the con- 
cern have been connected with previ- 
ous companies which have evaded 
their obligations, throwing the burden 
on to surety companies, the bid may 
be awarded to someone in a higher 
price classification.” 


@ The government, it was noted in 
several quarters, has had a wide variety 
of experience in the sphere of buying 
through acceptance of the lowest bid. 
Particularly has this been true in the 
construction field. For example, an 
illustration was cited in which the 
total was low but this was due to the 
fact that the concern expected to 
make a profit out of half of the work, 
then allow the surety companies to 
complete the job, the contracting 
company dissolving. 

It is stressed in several offices that 
those manufacturers who contemplate 
bidding for government work should 
consider the cost of legal advice as 
a part of their actual expenses in se- 
curing the business. In addition to 
the entering of the bid properly, there 
may be many technical matters which 
must be watched. For example, 
whether to continue the work under 
protest; knowing when to take the 
next step without forfeiting any 
rights. There are numerous others. 
The records show that some successful 
bidders have lost heavily through 
failure to recognize this margin of 
safety in their costs. While the legal 
phase is a story in itself, it neverthe- 
less enters into the picture and ex- 
perienced counsel is but a normal safe- 
guard. 

How shall a new manufacturing 
company proceed in order to attempt 
to secure some of the business offered 
by the government? 

This question will be answered next 
month in an article outlining the steps 
that should be taken and giving the 
list of thirty government purchasing 
offices. 

‘antennas 
“Circulation Management" 
Is New Publication 

With a June issue, Circulation 
Management made its debut as “a 
clearing house of practical informa- 
tion for circulation managers and pub- 
lishers of newspapers, magazines, 
farm papers and trade and class maga- 
zines.” 

It will be published by the Circula- 
tion Publishing Company, Chicago. 
F. L. Hockenhull is editor, and F. D. 
Coughlin, business manager. 
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Meeting the Challenge— 
New Modern Railway Equipment 


With 


ECENT months have witnessed the 
completion of some of the most 
spectacular, epoch - making railway 
equipment in the history of the in- 
dustry. High speed . . . light weight 
. . streamlining . . . these are features 
of new passenger train equipment. 
And in freight equipment also, high- 
speeds, light-weight construction, and 
innovations in design are quickening 
the obsolescence of much existing 
equipment. 


The dramatic developments in equip- 
ment today mark a new era of railway 
service to the American public. And 
the trend toward higher and higher 
speeds affects not only locomotives 
and cars, but other parts of the rail- 
way plant—roadway, track, signaling, 


Simmons - Boardman 


Publishing Company 


30 Church Street 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 
San Francisco 


in fact all facilities entering into effi- 
cient railroad operation, maintenance 
and repair. 


The present activity is but a start to- 
ward filling the great needs of the 
railroads. Recent developments, how- 
ever, unmistakably point the way to 
modernization and replacement on an 
increasingly widespread scale. And 
should traffic and earnings increase 
appreciably, such increased activity 
may materialize sooner, and in greater 
volume, than is now anticipated. 


Continuous, well-planned railway sales 
and advertising efforts are especially 
important at this time of changing 
railroad standards and requirements. 
Effective contact can be maintained 
with railway men through the five 


New York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. 





Simmons-Boardman departmental rail- 
way publications. These publications 
enable you to select your own railway 
audience; to concentrate your efforts 
without waste on the particular rail- 
way men who are important to you. 
Each of these publications is devoted 
to the interests of one of the several 
branches of railway service and each 
one has a specialized circulation of 
important railway men. Regular ad- 
vertising representation in these pub- 
lications will assure effective, proper- 
ly-directed publicity for your products 
in the railway industry. 






ila, 
erecttical Engineer | 
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Looking Ahead 


By JAMES H. McGRAW 


Chairman of the Board, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


After fifty years’ association with industrial 
advertisers, James H. McGraw, pioneer 


business paper publisher, foresees vastly 


greater opportunities for the users of in- 


dustrial and trade publication space, and 


tells what the business press must do to 


render the type of service expected of it 


@ Looking ahead, after more than 
fifty years’ experience as an industrial 
publisher, I can see far bigger oppor- 
tunities for the industrial press and 
the industrial advertiser than I have 
ever seen before. 

When I went into the publishing 
business in 1884, there were not more 
than forty or fifty trade publications 
in existence. Their main objective 
was to get enough subscribers and 
enough advertising to pay the printer’s 
bill and to have something left over 
at the end of the week to take home. 

But today the picture has changed, 
and for the better. Business papers 
and the industrial press, as we know 
them today, are the development of a 
slow growth and gradual appreciation 
of the possibilities by a few pioneers 
who had vision, ambition and courage. 
To these men, and to those who have 
followed them in the development of 
sound traditions in the field of busi- 
ness and industrial publishing, should 
go our congratulations and thanks for 
a good job well done. 

But what has been accomplished so 
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far in editorial improvement, in rais- 
ing publishing standards, and in the 
development of industrial advertising 
from mere insertions of “trade cards” 
to its present important status in rela- 
tion to the activities of business and 
industry, is just another step forward. 
We cannot stop our progress for one 
minute if we are to see the industrial 
press gain its rightful and proper 
sphere of usefulness to the industries 
it serves. There is constant need for 
improvement, because edi- 
torial requirements expand and change 
with each new industrial development 
and trend. But, in my opinion, the 
greatest need for improvement lies 
within the field of industrial adver- 
tising. 


editorial 


@ We have learned a lot about adver- 
tising in the last fifty years and we 
are going to learn a lot more. When 
I first went into this business there 
were very few professional advertising 
men. I do not recall any industrial 
concern that had an advertising man- 
ager or a definite advertising appro- 
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priation, or any firmly rooted idea 
that advertising was expected to pro- 
duce very definite results. There 
were a few advertising agencies that 
were mere space buyers, but they 
bought very little space in the trade 
papers of that day. 

Industrial copy has improved with 
the years, of course. But until re- 
cently most of it, and a lot of it still, 
shows a lack of thinking and plain 
ordinary brain power in its composi- 
tion. General media, on the whole, 
has outclassed the business press in 
the quality of its advertising copy. 
But this situation, fortunately, is 
changing rapidly. Now a large per- 
centage of the advertising copy in the 
business press is prepared and placed 
by advertising agencies; advertising 
appropriations are carefully consid- 
ered, and trained advertising men are 
employed to get definite results. Ad- 
vertising is recognized as a definite 
part of every industrial selling cam- 
paign. Further, proof not only of the 
quantity of circulation but of the 
character of circulation is demanded 
and given as part of the routine of 
industrial advertising. It is because of 
the use of recognized advertising 
agencies in the preparation and placing 
of industrial copy that I anticipate a 
continued improvement in the quality 
of this type of advertising. 

Even today, in many instances, in- 
dustrial copy does not tell readers 
enough about the product it is de- 
signed to sell. It is my opinion that 
industrial advertising copy should be 
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Convincing proof that STEEL is 


“The fastest growing Industrial Publication” 











Comparative results of 
a reader survey made 
by a mechanical ruab- 
ber goods manufac- 
turer. 
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a reader survey made 
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Sane Distribution” 


This produces effective readership in the right places... 
Then add visibility for all advertising pages — and you 


have the answer on why STEEL is leading the field on 


growth of advertising volume. 
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packed with facts, information about 
the product or products it presents, 
and further, that it should be made as 
interesting and attractive to read as 
the editorial text in the paper in 
which it appears. How else can the 
industrial advertiser get full value 
from the space he pays for? Ob- 
viously he must attract and hold the 
readers’ attention. This calls for copy 
prepared by experienced men who 
have developed not only a good copy 
technique but also a sense of show- 
manship. 


@ Naturally, every industrial adver- 
tiser who reads this article is going to 
think of how these statements may 
apply to his own copy and whether or 
not the fish is worth the bait of spend- 
ing more money and care in the 
preparation of his advertising. I 
think it is. I know it is. That is why 
I started this article by saying that the 
opportunities for industrial advertisers 
are now vastly greater than ever be- 
fore. This is why: 

From many reliable sources we have 
learned to our dismay that at no time 
in modern industrial history has the 
degree of obsolescence of industrial 
equipment been as large as it is today. 
We find that, as a result of entirely 
independent surveys, the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute, cover- 
ing all industrial equipment, and the 
American Machinist, covering machine 
tool equipment, both revealed that the 
equipment covered in their surveys is 
sixty-five per cent obsolete, or past an 
age of profitable efficiency. 

The magazine Power, in a similar 
survey in the field of power equip- 
ment, reached approximately the same 
figure. Business Week likewise recent- 
ly reported an accumulated back log of 
orders for capital equipment amount- 
ing to no less than $18,500,000,000. 
That is but one side of the picture and 
that alone spells opportunity for the 
industrial advertiser to reap a harvest 
of sales and profits with the sharp 
scythe of intelligently prepared and 
well-directed copy. 

@ Now let us look at another side of 
the present picture. In a recent issue 
of Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering we find the statement that the 
chemical industries alone will spend 
this year in new equipment, new 
plants, and additions to plants ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. They have 
started spending it and at a rate that 
justifies that statement. Further, in 
a “Recovery” issue in which the 
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whole industry participated, Electrical 
World published the statement, based 
on a careful survey, that the electrical 
industries are prepared to spend 
$16,000,000,000 and put an addi- 
tional million men to work over a 
two year period. 

That is not the whole story, but it 
is enough to indicate the immense size 
of the markets that are developing to- 
day right under our noses. Let us not 
forget for one minute, either, that 
these markets are going to be reached 
only through the industrial press and 
through advertising in industrial and 
business papers. Surely, since indus- 
trial papers were such an important 
factor in reaching these same markets 
in 1929, and in other years before the 
depression, they are a far greater fac- 
tor today and present far bigger 
opportunities for the industrial ad- 
vertiser than we have ever known. 


@ Because of these many important 
recent developments there falls a 
greater editorial responsibility on the 
shoulders of industrial publishers and 
editors. In the first place, because of 
the chaotic and involved political and 
economic conditions that have devel- 
oped since the world war, and which 
were accentuated by the depression 
years, a need for interpretation has 
arisen. I believe that every business 
and industrial paper today should pre- 
sent to its readers a clear interpreta- 
tion of every major economic and 
political occurrence that affects in any 
way the industry it serves. This is a 
service that will prove of vital im- 
portance to readers and advertisers 
alike since it will spotlight only those 
things which are of importance to any 
particular industry and the people en- 
gaged in it from the welter of politi- 
cal-economic fog with which we are 
all surrounded today. 

The business and industrial press 
must realize this responsibility and 
more than ever take a position of real 
leadership in industry. The need for 
this has never been as grave as it is in 
this present period. It is essential also 
that the editorial content of the 
papers as a whole must be more than 
the mere presentation of business ma- 
terial that is “worth printing.” It 
must extend to the “hard-to-get” ma- 
terial that readers need but have not 
the time nor the facilities to get for 
themselves. Further, our editors must 
have the instinct of perceiving what it 
is their readers want to know before 
the readers are themselves conscious of 





it, and they must present to them the 
kind of original material and facts 
that come only from fundamental re- 
search and fact-finding and study. 
When that kind of material is pre- 
sented in an attractive way we need 
not fear losing our place as an im- 
portant factor in industry. More than 
ever, business men are craving leader- 
ship, and our job should be one that 
will point out the direction which 
their effort should take and help con- 
vert individual thinking into the 
desired group trend. But to accom- 
plish this the business press must be 
accurate, courageous in maintaining 
standards, both editorial and adver- 
tising, and constantly regard its job 
as one of leadership and justify its 
claim of leadership, even if at times 
it must become a critic of its industry. 
But at all times it must strive to ad- 
vance the status of the industries it 
serves. »' 


ooo 


Purchasing Agents 
Pick Best Exhibits 


@ Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, O., presented the 
most educational exhibit at the In- 
form-A-Show which featured the 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, May 
20-23. This was the opinion of the 
purchasing agents themselves, the 
1,300 members attending the conven- 
tion voting for the most effective ex- 
hibits. 

The Youngstown exhibit consisted 
of a scale model of the continuous hot 
strip mill recently installed. The 
miniature, three-fourths inch to the 
foot, performed as effectively as its 
big brother, rolling sheets just as the 
Youngstown plant does. 

The model, twenty-six feet long, 
was complete from heating furnace to 
flying shears. Details of the process 
were revealed by a background con- 
taining illuminated illustrations. 

The exhibit of the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., was adjudged most attractive. 
Completeness of Scovill service was 
illustrated by a comprehensive selec- 
tion of products typical of the 300,- 
000 metal articles produced by the 
company. (Picture on Page 17.) 
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@ The May 1935 issue of Mill & Factory 
established ¢wo all-time records. No boom 
day issue of this magazine had so large a 
circulation ...or so many pages of adver- 
tising. Such recognition by a record num- 
ber of advertisers of the responsiveness of 
this constantly growing readership leaves 
little to be said...except that Mill & 
Factory rates as yet have not been ad- 


justed to the increases in circulation. 


\ | Advertising Offices: 
5 NEW YORK 
205 East 42nd Street 
7 
CHICAGO 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Putting the Catalog 
on the Selling Line 


The catalog must keep pace 
with the modernization of 
other business accessories 
—The Creamery Package 


Mfg. Company dropped an 
eighteen-year-old format 
and found it profitable. 


@ Reversing the policy which has 
held sway for eighteen years, Cream- 
Mfg. Company, Chi- 


cago, has abandoned its pocket-size 


ery Package 


supplies catalog in favor of an 8x11" 
volume. The new 168-page book, 
just off the press, has been mailed to 
23,000 dairy firms and individuals en- 
gaged in the dairy products industries 
throughout the Another 
12,000 copies are being held in reserve 


country. 


for use as needed. 

B. R. Graff, advertising manager of 
the company, has long harbored the 
belief that 
perhaps once especially adapted to the 
needs of the industry the company 


the pocket-size catalog, 


serves, has become obsolete. Discus- 
sions with officers, salesmen, and users 
confirmed this opinion. Hence he 
made the bold move of going into 
the new size without any preliminary 
announcement. 

Catalogs which may be carried in 
a coat pocket usually make a fine im- 


The user, how- 


ever, is in this case a sedentary busi- 


pression on salesmen. 
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ness man W ho possesses all of the mod- 
ern equipment necessary to conduct 
his business. In most cases, he has 
done away with the old pigeon-hole 
desk which formerly served him, and 
has installed in its stead the flat desks 
which have come into such vogue re- 
cently. He has also bought adequate 
filing equipment, so that a small cata- 
log was likely to be overshadowed by 
more pretentious documents in stand- 
ard size. 

While cost of the old catalog was 
somewhat smaller than the new one, 
the saving was more apparent than 
real. While the products of the com- 
pany are constantly changing, more or 
less type can be salvaged at each an- 
nual printing, so that the initial cost 
of a change will be larger than suc- 
ceeding charges. 

The dominating consideration, how- 
ever, was the clearer picture of the 
line which could be given in a large 
catalog page. In the small catalog, 
many products were not illustrated at 
all. In the new, not only has the 
number of illustrations been greatly 
increased, so that the buyer has an 
accurate likeness of the product in 
front of him when he is considering 
a purchase, but in some instances, the 
size of the halftone has been enlarged 
for the sake of conveying more in- 
formation. 

The old catalog carried a date, 
while the new one boasts only a num- 
ber. The psychology of this is that 


as soon as 1934 gives way to 1935, 
the user of a catalog is likely to re- 
gard it as out-of-date. This is some- 
times embarrassing to the manufac- 
turer. “Catalog No. 1578,” as the 
new volume is styled, will be just as 
serviceable in 1936 as at present, 
though the intention is to bring out 
a new edition each year. 

A price list is also an innovation 
which Creamery Package Mfg. Com- 
pany believes will be of practical aid 
to the industry it serves. The old 
catalog carried prices in almost every 
case, and while the company protected 
itself against fluctuations with the 
statement that it was not responsible 
for such changes, there was inevitably 
a certain number of complaints from 
customers who ordered at one price 
and had the product delivered at an- 
other. The use of the price list will 
eliminate such situations, as well as 
use of a phrase which is negative, at 
best. 

Two  self-folding order-envelopes 
are bound in the back of th: supply 
catalog and these have been fund ef - 
fective in producing immediat.: orders. 
The company also furnishes ‘ts cus- 
tomers with books of post card order 
forms for handy use. 

An inviting red stock was used for 
the cover, while a four-page color 
section inside also lifts the book from 
the drab atmosphere found in many 
such volumes. 

Salesmen of the company were so 
favorably impressed by the new cata- 
log that they sought the task of dis- 
tributing it to their customers and 
prospects in person. In view of the 
time which would be required for this 
work, and despite the high cost of 
mailing, the company vetoed this 
idea and is sending out the catalog to 
clients in every corner of the country 
simultaneously. The catalog is being 
mailed at parcel post, carrying the 
two-pound rate. 

Neely Printing Company, Chicago, 
handled the printing, while Pontiac 
Engraving Company provided most 
of the halftones and electros. Plates 
for the four-color inside pages were 
furnished by Owens - Illinois Glass 
Company, whose advertising manager, 
T. K. Almroth, collaborated with Mr. 
Graff on this section. 

The Pompeian Red Herculean cover 
stock, furnished by Parker, Thomas 
& Tucker Paper Company, printed 
in two tones of blue, was cleverly 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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SOMEBODY’S CUSTOMERS 


: ... are they yours? 


A manufacturer of 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
buys monthly... 


Gears . 
Springs ‘ 
Pressed-metal parts 


.. « (carloads) . . 


Lacquer and paint ... 
Alloy steels 

Universal joints . 
Copper tubing . 


-( miles ) 
V-Belts ™ 


A manufacturer of 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 


buys annually .. . 


SE WANE is ceccecndesecaentennseonscse Ut 
Molded parts .... 

Rubber parts . 

Die castings ..... 

Cold-rolled steel . 

Lock-washers and nuts 


Springs 


A manufacturer of 


HEAVY MACHINERY 


buys annually ... 


. +++ $700,000 
50,000 
25,000 
25,000 
20,000 
10,000 
20,000 


Electric motors 

Brass and steel parts 
Speed reducers .... 
Gears 

Flexible couplings ... 
Clutches 

Steel tubing 


ralthielenatlasmmaalelaalial. 


In the companies which ma 
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Ss aqone by the enaineer 


acolo Ml dgelel Ua ae daleligl-1-Jalale) 


A manufacturer of 


WASHING MACHINES 
buys monthly . . . 


Motors ... 

Pig iron and scrap . 
Aluminum, ingot and scrap. 
Cold-rolled steel 

Pulleys 

Casters ai ° 
St Maeineses -+++++-( gallons ) 
V-Belts ....( miles ) 


. (carloads) 


A manufacturer of 


BUSINESS MACHINES 


buys annually... 


Ball bearings 

Electric motors .......... 

DRG DUE. ines cesses csvseceesecssess 

Steel tubing 

RN i. ccndsdennekesdasseeewns 3,000 
es ee 
1,000,000 


Lock-washers and nuts ..........0--000: 


A manufacturer of 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


buys annually... 


Cold-rolled steel and 
canescens ss $108,666 


25,701 
40,148 
31,950 
39,333 


pressed-steel parts 
Cold-drawn steel 
Bearings, all kinds .. 
Gears ... 
Bolts and screws 


Roller chain 


products, the specifying 


ng executives the chief engineers, mechan 


al-we ib RAZ oliael mee) elelalis mules an 
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Editorial » » » 





Starting Our 

Twentieth Year 

@ In resuming our service of the industrial ad- 
vertising and marketing field through an inde- 
pendent monthly magazine, we are continuing 
a program which began in 1916, when CLass 
was established. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING was founded in 1927, 
the two publications being merged under the 
name of Cass & INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. For 
the past two years the latter has appeared as a 
monthly section of ADVERTISING AGE. 

We believe that in the magazine we have 
planned for continued promotion and discus- 
sion of sound marketing policies in the indus- 
trial field, we shall have ample opportunities to 
play a part in the marked development of these 
activities now under way. 

The cooperation of readers is counted on to 
make it of maximum value to all engaged in 
any phase of advertising and marketing to in- 
dustry. 


After NRA, 
What Is Ahead? 


@ Attempts were made in many of the codes 
adopted for industries producing industrial 
equipment, materials and supplies to eliminate 
or control objectionable methods of sales and 
advertising. In addition, a number of indus- 
tries undertook through their codes to control 
production and the development of expansion 
of production facilities. 

While it is too early to predict what will hap- 
pen as the result of the invalidation of these 
codes through the Supreme Court decision de- 
claring the NRA unconstitutional, it is prob- 
able that trade associations in many fields will 
be able to obtain through voluntary agreement 
action along many lines covered in the codes. 
Even under the code operation, members of each 
industry had to be convinced that it was to their 
interests to comply. 

In addition, however, the greater freedom 
of action which will be permitted will, we are 
convinced, work to the advantage of industries 
which have been inclined to regard their mar- 
kets as fixed or limited. More aggressive ef- 
forts along sales promotion and advertising lines 
will demonstrate that markets can be expanded 
and demand increased. Basic conditions for such 
effort are more favorable than they have been 
at any time since the NRA was inaugurated. 
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In those industries which endeavored to limit 
productive capacity, there will undoubtedly be 
greater competition for low-cost manufactur- 
ing. In view of the enormous factor of obsoles- 
cence which has been found to exist in the in- 
dustrial equipment of the country, there is tre- 
mendous opportunity for improvement, and 
hence for expanded sales of modern, cost-reduc- 
ing machinery. 

The NRA had some good features which 
made it possible for industries to agree on con- 
trolling or eliminating bad business practices, 
but we believe that the greater freedom of com- 
petitive effort which is now possible will more 
than offset whatever losses seem to be inherent 
in the invalidation of the codes affecting indus- 
trial operations and industrial marketing. 


Opportunity for 
Courageous Editors 
@ Victor E. Marx, editor of Bakers’ Helper, 
told the Chicago Business Papers’ Association at 
its meeting May 29 of the policies which had 
been pursued by that publication in opposition 
to certain ideas of the code authority of the in- 
dustry, as well as in some other directions. 
The results were to stimulate reader intefest, 
and to win for the magazine increased prestige 
and respect. In order to achieve this objective, 
of course, its policies had to be right; and in 
addition, the editor had to have the courage of 
his convictions in expressing his opinions and 
campaigning for action along what he believed 
to be the right lines. 


Today offers greater opportunity for business 
editors than ever before in the history of indus- 
trial publishing. Business is under fire from 
many directions. The motives of business men 
are frequently impugned. In addition to de- 
fending his industry from these outside attacks, 
the editor must be prepared to lead the way to 
correct any evils which may have provided just 
cause for criticism. 

Business men are open-minded at present, for 
they realize that they must adjust their policies 
to the new situations which have been develop- 
ing. They want information and advice as to 
how best to handle their public relations. The 
editors of their business papers must be ‘prepared 
to tell them. They must have the intelligence to 
analyze these problems correctly, the energy to 
promote sound solutions, and the courage to op- 
pose even the members of their own industries, 
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if this is temporarily required in order to win 
acceptance for sound policies. 

Editorial power is based on willingness to ac- 
cept editorial responsibilities. 


The June || 
Marketing Conference 


@ Industrial marketing was given special rec- 
ognition and emphasis in plans for the conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of America 
in Chicago, June 9-12. On the afternoon of June 
11 there will be a session devoted to industrial 
marketing, the program for which was ar- 
ranged through the joint cooperation of the 
Engineering Advertisers’ Association of Chicago 
and the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Speakers who can deal authoritatively with 
many of the most important aspects of indus- 
trial advertising and marketing will appear on 
this program, and we believe that anyone inter- 
ested in getting both information and inspira- 
tion regarding opportunities for better meth- 
ods in this field will find it well worth while 
to make the expenditure of time and money 
required for attendance. 

The E. A. A. is a chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, which is al- 
ready making plans for its convention in Pitts- 
burgh in September, and the meeting in Chi- 
cago should set the stage effectively for the 
gathering to be held in the fall. It should like- 
wise bring the industrial marketing field to the 
attention of many attending the A. F. A. con- 
vention who might not otherwise realize its in- 
terest or importance to them. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING plans to present in 
its July issue a complete report of the papers 
and discussions at the June 11 meeting, because 
we believe that they will justify a permanent 
record. The program is published on another 
page of this issue. 


More Scope for 

Advertising Managers 

@ One of the most largely attended group 
meetings at the convention of the Association 
of National Advertisers at White Sulphur 
Springs early last month was that devoted to 
industrial advertising. Nearly sixty representa- 
tives of leading companies selling to industry 
were present, under the leadership of Ralph 
Leavenworth, advertising manager of the West- 
inghouse company, for discussion of problems 
peculiar to their field. 

The fact that more and more industrial ad- 
vertising executives are in evidence both at 
meetings devoted to their own special activities 
and at general gatherings like those of the A. 
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N. A. and the A. F. A. is a significant sign of 
the times. It indicates that management is 
anxious that advertising managers be fully ori- 
ented to the trends of the times in marketing 
and advertising, and be prepared to render more 
than a technical or mechanical service. In ad- 
dition, of course, they should be members of 
the merchandising councils of their own com- 
panies. 

As Col. Willard Chevalier said in his brilliant 
address before the Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion last March (copies of which, by the way, 
are now available for general distribution) , ‘““No 
advertising management can possibly do its job 
effectively unless it is thoroughly familiar with 
the business strategy and the sales objectives of 
the company. 

“You cannot put an advertising manager into 
a hermetically sealed compartment and expect 
him to formulate a rational advertising program 
and appropriation if he is not close to the inside 
councils of that company and thoroughly fa- 
miliar with its business strategy as a whole and 
its sales objectives in particular.” 

Advertising managers need to be broader not 
only for themselves, but for the benefit of the 
companies they serve. 


The Catalog as 
A Sales Machine 


@ The basis of most industrial sales operations 
is a catalog. In view of the nature of the prod- 
ucts consumed by industry, this is easy to un- 
derstand. The first step in buying is to obtain 
complete information regarding the product 
to be purchased. That means catalog data. 

In spite of its importance, less attention is 
probably being paid to the catalog, as a factor 
in industrial selling, than it deserves. The ten- 
dency has been to follow precedent, in the mat- 
ter of the kind of catalog, the character of the 
contents, the methods of presentation, the man- 
ner of production, the program of distribution 
and maintenance, etc. 

It is fair to assume that if the catalog were 
studied, analytically and intensively, to the 
same extent that all other phases of industrial 
marketing have been, marked improvements 
could be made in catalog practice. The experi- 
ence of a substantial group of manufacturers 
indicates that this is true. 

This issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING con- 
tains an article describing one company’s recent 
experience with its catalog. Our editorial pro- 
gram embraces the regular presentation of in- 
formation on this subject, and we are sure that 
consideration by our readers will result in better 
and more effective catalogs, which means bet- 
ter sales machines. 
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end Your 


Copywriters 
Into the Fiel 


By WILLIAM E. McFEE 


Chief Copywriter, American Rolling Mill Company 


@ The idea that copywriters should 
be able to flavor their words with the 
atmosphere of the industry they ad- 
dress was making much headway 
when the depression came along. But 
4 grim struggle for existence flattened 
a good many of these scriveners, and 
for a time, almost extinguished the 
bright light of effective interpreta- 
tion. 

Now that the capital goods indus- 
tries have revived to the stage where 
they are again investing in advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, I believe this 
practice might well be returned, even 
though the cost of sending copy- 
writers traveling may mean a trifle 
less white space in which to present 
our messages to industrial buyers. 

This cost need not be unreasonable 
There are few 
men, even among those engaged in 
the worthy pursuit of making neat 
mosaics of words that influence buy- 
ing, who cannot boast at least a fam- 
ily coach to get them over the road. 
A few dollars a day for fuel, food and 
lodging is usually the only expense 
of sustaining the venture. 


for the most of us. 


I can demonstrate the value of field 
work at my own expense. Armco 
has for some time done a profitable 
business in pipe among paper and pulp 
mills. One of my duties has been to 
help cultivate this market by creating 
advertisements designed to convince 
mill engineers that there isn’t any pipe 
better for the purpose than Armco 
spiral welded pipe. 

@ Some of this pipe is strung in a 
rather complicated way; and I con- 
fess I have “strung” a great many 
words in the past, by way of intro- 
ducing our sales points. I made the 
rounds of some of these paper and 
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pulp mills not long ago and you can 
easily imagine my chagrin upon dis- 
covering that not only the Greeks, 
but paper mill production men, “have 
a word for it.” 

In this case it happens to be a 
phrase instead of a word and the 
phrase is “running footage.” Here is 
a term that means the difference be- 
tween economical and uneconomica! 
pipe installation. Now we are “run- 
ning footage” in our advertising to 
paper mills, saving a lot of words, and 
even more important, impressing read- 
ers of publications in this field that 
we know something of their problems 
and their lingo. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that advertising that talks 
the peculiar language or jargon of an 
industry is more potent than that 
which betrayed the fact we still had 
something to learn about paper mill 
maintenance. 


@ Armco operates a railroad sales di- 
vision, manned by a staff which sells 
equipment exclusively to railroads, 
both by the spoken and printed word. 
That is, the printed word helps the 
selling process. The man who reviews 
most of the advertising and promo- 
tional matter formerly drew his pay 
envelope from one of the big railroads. 

He has some queer ideas about copy 
and I used to think he wasn’t quite 
normal. He was a stickler for a con- 
cise, almost telegraphic style of writ- 
ing that was supposed to induce rail- 
road mechanical men to loosen the 
purse strings. The copy doesn’t at- 
tempt to be artistic or highly pol- 
ished; yet it possesses this virtue—it 
does just what it is supposed to do. 
What a virtue! 

After seeing this “miracle” happen 
time after time, I have acquired a 


great deal of respect for this sales 
executive and his notions—once pecu- 
liar to me. I have decided that per- 
haps his kind of advertisements sug- 
gest the hum of steel wheels over 
clicking rails, the poetry and the 
danger of large bodies in swift mo- 
tion, the backbreaking toil, glamorous 
adventure and constant vigilance, 
which are the lot of those who run 
the country’s railroads. 

Whatever this copy does or does 
not do, it helps sell equipment. And 
this copy reviewer didn’t dream his 
conception of writing style—he got it 
out in the field where the important 
work of railroads is done. 


I learned that repairing and recon- 
ditioning of cars is “shopping”; that 
machining a car wheel is “turning”; 
that “pay loads” represent profit; that 
“mileage” and safety are all-important 
where wheels are concerned; and 
many other things I learned by 
listening to railroad men and question- 
ing them about their workaday prob- 
lems. Things you can’t learn from 
books, nor from copy cubicles. 


@ If an advertising writer produces 
copy that helps sell, he is doing all 
he is paid for. There are a great 
many by-products of this business of 
interviewing rough and ready users 
of our stuff, yet they need not be 
recited here. Just as an aside, I will 
say there is one sales manager who 
swears that his advertising is so firmly 
rooted in the industries his equipment 
is made for that his salesmen are vir- 
tually selling out of the advertise- 
ment reprints they carry in their port- 
folios. Indispensable advertising, this! 

Maybe all of us cannot create copy 
so powerful as this; but we can try. 
It takes time to do it; and much dig- 
ging and rooting for facts. The best 
way to start trying is to let our copy 
men live a little with the fellows who 
have to use the goods we make, 
whether materials, machinery, or 
equipment. After a periodic exposure, 
they will return to work brimming 
over with a new understanding of 
what urges industrial buyers to order 
—and what qualities, benefits and ad- 
vantages in our merchandise will 
intrigue their interest and rivet the 
important suggestion of secing a sales- 
man. When industrial copy does this, 
it is really paying its way. No other 
copy can be justified to the sales man- 
agement. It is the sine qua non, the 
phrase that the Latins may have had 
for getting close to the buyer. 
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“GOOD LUCK” 


says BUSINESS WEEK 
AND WITH GOOD REASON! 





USINESS WEEK has a selfish reason for wel- 
coming thenew INDUSTRIALMARKETING. 
For the more America's advertisers discuss this ques- 
tion of selling to industry, the more they learn to test 
and compare and evaluate the various media that 
take their sales stories to their prospects, the sooner 


they will all recognize, as so many do today, that 


Business Week advertising brings 
results because Business Week de- 
livers more executives per advertising 


dollar than any other publication. 


Good Luck. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING! 





BUSINESS WEEK 


‘“‘The Executive’s Business Paper’’ 


330 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BBDO Given First ABP 
Agency Certificate 


Roy Durstine declares that business papers 


John Benson, president, Four A's (cen- 
ter), looks on as Everit Terhune presents 
a framed certificate to Roy Durstine. 


give his agency best assistance and co- 


-operation in research of any mediums used 


@ The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., took the occasion of a special 
luncheon meeting of the New York 
Dotted Line Club, held at the Lotos 
Club May 27 
ton, Durstine & Osborn with the first 


A.B.P. 


agency recognition. 


, to present Batten, Bar- 


certificates of 
B.B.D.O. earned 


this distinction by having placed more 


of the new 


space in A.B.P. papers during 1934 
than any other agency. Douglas 
Taylor, sales manager, Printer’s Ink, 
officiated at the luncheon. 

Everit B. Terhune, publisher, Boo/ 
t~ Shoe Recorder, who was recently 
elected president of the A.B.P., per- 
formed the first official act of his new 
post in presenting Roy Durstine of 
B.B.D.O. with the certificate. 


issued to ot her 


Similar 
certificates will be 


agencies recognized by the A.B.P. 





In accepting the certificate, Mr. 
Durstine paid a tribute to Mrs. Mabel 
Hanford, chief space buyer of his 
agency’s staff for publications in the 
industrial field. Her presence at the 
Lotos Club was impossible because of 
a club regulation which restricted at- 
tendance to men. 

“Mrs. Hanford’s service to the com- 
pany,” explained Mr. Durstine, “dates 
back to the 1914 days when the 
agency of Berrien-Durstine was in one 
room and Mrs. Hanford was its first 
woman employe.” 

“Today,” he continued, ‘our media 
department includes Ben Duffy, Frank 
Lawrence, Bill O’Donnell, Louis Millot 
as well as Mrs. Hanford. That de 
partment opens its doors as wide as 
possible to the business papers. Their 
representatives will find that an aver- 












age of five hours is spent out of every 
one of our working days in hearing 


their stories. 

“Years ago, one of the complaints 

that the business papers made against 
agencies was that space-buying con- 
tractors were unable to give enough 
time to business paper representatives 
to hear their stories. Today that situa- 
tion does not exist in any of the 
leading agencies. 
@ “The other chief grievance was, 
that with the page rate usually so 
low, the agency did not devote enough 
time and care to the preparation of 
trade journal copy. 

“The number of pages that we are 
now preparing for business papers is 
the best indication of the fact that 
we believe it pays to do our work as 


At speakers’ table: Fred Fisher, H. J. 
Payne, Fred Gamble, Ben Duffy, Everit 8. 
Terhune, Roy Durstine, Douglas Taylor, John 
Benson, Malcolm Muir, Frank Lawrence and 
Ralph Reinhold. 








IDICULOUS, you say. Ridiculous—and 
an unnecessary waste of money, time 
and talent. No successful business would 

permit, let alone ask, a five-figured executive to 
tap out the daily mail. He might be good at it 
but he couldn’t hold a candle to Susie Staccato 
in speed and neatness. Turning out letters is the 
one thing Susie does best. And Susie does it for 
so very, very much less money. 


But when it comes to sales to the manufactur- 
ing industries, there are many companies where 
“presidents do the typing.” They are the com- 
panies that put all of the sales load on salesmen 
—and needlessly use expensive sales talent when 
a part of the job of building orders can be done 
by industrial publication advertising at a frac- 
tion of the cost. These companies are paying a 
maximum price for work that can be done for 


far less. 


Just as Susie Staccato gets results at little cost, 
so doeg adequate advertising in FACTORY help 
your salesmen close more orders, more often, in 


FACTOR 
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JEN message fo companies 
whose presidents do the typing 


less time. And it’s cheaper than letting your 
salesmen go it alone. 


* * * 


More plant operating officials in the worthwhile 
plants throughout the manufacturing industries 
subscribe to FACTORY than to any other busi- 
ness publication. These and other reasons are 
why, with an adequate advertising campaign in 
FACTORY supporting your salesmen or distrib- 
utors, you can sell your company and more of 
your products to manufacturing plants and do 
it for less money. The ability of FACTORY to 
do this is why an increasing number of concerns 
are placing advertising in FACTORY. 


If you want to pay less for your orders from 
the manufacturing industries—if you want 
Susie Staccato to do your typing job— any 
FACTORY representative is well equipped to 
show you why and how adequate advertising 
in FACTORY will accomplish lower sales costs 
for you. 


MANAGEMENT and MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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carsfully in this field as in any other. 
This type of advertising is the basis 
for success in other fields for our 
clients. We firmly believe in the 
principle of going to great lengths to 
gather our material. And we spend 
all the time we find necessary to make 
business paper advertising pay the 
companies we serve. 

@ “Ic is an attitude of mind, to dis- 
regard the single insertion and _ its 
ability or inability to show the agency 
an individual profit, and to consider 
instead the success of the client’s ad- 
vertising program as a long haul effort 
in which the agency will profit if the 
advertiser’s business grows. 

“We do not regard the ‘Fifteen Per 
Cent’ as a sacred figure with any 
special magic in it. It is merely a 
figure at which we have found that 
we can maintain our service and make 
a moderate profit. And, with all due 
deference, we suggest that standardiz- 
ing this commission may well be 
worthy of the study of those of your 
members whose commissions are now 
sub-normal. 

“The present 
compensation may not be the most 
ideal, but nothing equal to it has ever 
been suggested. And it works. So 
long as it does, might it not be a good 
idea to make it uniform? 

“Our agency is really very grateful 
to you for this ‘Number One’ certifi- 
cate. Placing the largest volume of 
advertising in business papers last year 
and the year before and the year be- 
fore that, is no accident. It is a state 
of mind which we intend to maintain 
even by welcoming accounts which 
make exclusive use of business papers.” 

In concluding his talk Mr. Dur- 
stine revealed that the B.B.D.O. 
library had informed him that of all 
the various classifications of mediums, 
business papers give the best assistance 
and cooperation in regard to reference, 
surveys and information of that kind. 
“Our continuing to work together,” 
he said, “can only result in mutual 
benefits.” 


system of agency 


- ae —_ 
Hutchins Managing Editor 
Harold Hutchins, former member 
of the editorial staff of the Hearst 
business papers, has been appointed 
managing editor of The American 
Drug gist. 


Cordrey Joins Carbonic 


A. J. Cordrey has been appointed 
manager of technical sales of the 
Liquid Carbonic Company, Chicago. 
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News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Milwaukee Elects 
Arnold Andrews President 

The Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers elected Arnold 
Andrews, assistant manager of pub- 
licity, Bucyrus - 
Erie Company, 
president at its 
election May 23. 

Mr. Andrews 
will be assisted by 
these newly elect- 
ed officers: vice- 
president, E. J. 
Goes, Koehring 
Company, and 
secretary - treas- 
urer, Van B. 
Hooper, Louis 
Allis Company. 

The new direc- 
tors are: R. A. 
Shilbauer, Na- 
tional Engraving Company; Delbert 
Kay, Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Charles Crabb, Wrought 
Washer Company. 

Mr. Andrews has had many years’ 
practical industrial experience in con- 
nection with railroads, contracting, 
mining and logging. His advertising 
work has been with publications and 
in advertising production, and now 
as editor of Bucyrus -Erie’s three 
house magazines. 





Arnold Andrews 


Tropical Party 
Scheduled for Chicago 

Stuart G. Phillips, advertising man- 
ager, Dole Vale Company, program 
chairman of the Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association, Chicago, has a 
colorful night planned for June 20, 
annual party date. Following elec- 
tion of new officers and dinner for 
the retiring officials, the members will 
adjourn to “A Night in Tahiti.” It 
will be held at the Hamilton Club. 

Three headliners featured the May 
meeting: Alan A. Ackley, Burnet- 
Kuhn Advertising Company, talked 
on “The Executive in the Advertising 
Picture”; Donald M. Carter, of Parker 
& Carter, attorneys, discussed ““Trade- 
marks and Copyrights — Their Im- 
portance to Industrial Advertising 
Executives,” and L. E. Weber, East- 
man Kodak Stores Company, demon- 


strated the new Kodachrome natural 
color movie film, which may be taken 
and projected with any regular 16 
mm. equipment. 

New members received into the or- 
ganization include Roy H. Crain, ad- 
vertising manager, Liquid Carbonic 
Company; E. T. Eyler, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation; L. J. Shaunz, The 
Mercoid Corporation, and Phillip Mc- 
Cullough, Mercury Manufacturing 
Company. 


Pittsburgh Conference 
Committee Members 

Rounding out the committees 
which will serve in connection with 
the N. I. A. A. Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence, Sept. 18-20, the following addi- 
tional appointments have been made: 

C. W. Kalbfus, Elliott Company, 
Jeanette, Pa., vice-chairman, to serve 
under D. C. Grove, general chairman 
of committees. 

Program Committee: Roland G. E. 
Ullman, Roland G. E. Ullman Adver- 
tising Agency, Philadelphia; Roger 
Wensley, G. M. Basford Company, 
New York, G. D. Crain, Jr., Inpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING, Chicago, and A. 
Broggini, National Carbon Company, 
Cleveland. 


St. Louis Plans 
Annual Frolic 

June 22 has been selected for the 
annual outing and frolic of the In- 
dustrial Marketing Council of St. 
Louis. It will be staged at H. von P. 
Thomas’ cabin on the Merrimac. A 
number of industrial marketers from 
Chicago are expected to attend. 

At its May 23 meeting, the Coun- 
cil listened to George F. Schall, sales 
manager, Beacon Paper Company, 
whose subject was “Taking the Guess 
Out of Paper Problems.” He ex- 
hibited a traveling exhibit of unusual 
direct mail and printing specimens 
sponsored by the S. D. Warren Paper 
Company. 


Philadelphia 
Hears Davison Talk 

R. Davison, manager marketing de- 
velopment department, New Jersey 
Zinc Company, New York, addressed 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, 
Philadelphia, May 10, on “Selling Ag- 
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gressive Advertising to the Sales De- 
partment.” 

Mr. Davison spoke of his own ex- 
perience, when previously advertising 
manager of his company, in keeping 
the salesmen informed of the adver- 
tising placed. He pointed out the im- 
portance of interpreting the entire ad- 
vertising and sales promotion strategy 
to the members of the selling organ- 
ization, including distributors and 
dealers. 

The June meeting will be a picnic 
and outing. 


Alex Thomson, Jr., Elected 
Cincinnati President 


The following officers and directors 
for the Cincinnati Association of In- 
dustrial Marketers were elected at the 
meeting May 28: President, Alex 
Thomson, Jr., Champion Coated Paper 
Company; first vice-president, Allan 
E. Beach, Littleford Brothers; second 
vice-president, Allen Rooch, Interstate 
Sanitation Company; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Marion Curley, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 
The Active Directors are George 
Mathews, The Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany, and William E. McFee, The 
American Rolling Mill Company. 
David Swarmstedt, Signs of the Times, 
was elected associate director. 

The June meeting will be the an- 
nual chapter party, at which time the 
new officers will be inducted. 


Publishers’ Statement 
Committee 


The N. I. A. A. committee on pub- 
lishers’ statements has completed its 
work with the ABC Forms Committee 
and has recommended to the ABC that 
statements include (1) industrial or 
business classification, and (2) voca- 
tional title or position. A further 
study is to be made on the possibilities 
of a county breakdown of circulation. 


—_—__—_ 


Industrial 
expositions 








June 24-27. National Association 
ot Master Plumbers, Chicago. 

June 24-28. 38th Annual Meeting 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

June 24-28. Great Lakes Power 
Show and Mechanical Exposition, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit. Ernest 
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H. Smith, 3910 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

July 1-3. Institute of Radio En- 
gineers, Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 26-30. National Association 
of Power Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 11-21. National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, Cleveland, 
O. 

Sept. 18-21. National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. D. C. Grove, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Biawnox, Pa., general chairman. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 4. American Society 
of Metals, Chicago. W. Eisenman, 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Sept. 18-28. National Electrical 
and Radio Exposition, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. Ralph Neumuller, 


managing director. 


Oct. 14-16. National Dairy Show, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dec. 2-7. Fifteenth Exposition of 


Chemical. Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. Charles F. Roth, 


manager. 








Virginia Electric & 


Power Co. 





Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. 
plans complete rural 
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New Opportunities for 


selling electrical equipment! 


CTIVITY—new industrial plants—expansions—rural 
electrification — modernization — there IS activity 
that means new opportunities to sell electrical equipment. 


Light and power companies—large industrial plants— 
electrical manufacturers—consulting electrical engineers, 
construction companies, architects, etc.—all will share in 
the planning of these electrical equipment expenditures. 


Only in Electrical World does the electrical thinking of 
these groups meet on common ground. NOW is the time 
to show them how your equipment will best meet their 
needs—Electrical World is their best method of “learn- 


ing” and your best method of “teaching.” 


you how? 


May we show 





AB! 
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ELECTRICAL WORLD “ 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


READ BY ELECTRICAL 


MEN 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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Speak Up, Industry— 
State the Facts 


By ALLAN BROWN 


Advertising Manager, Bakelite Corporation 


Epitor's Note: This article was written 
by Mr. Brown to present the sentiment 
of a group of industrial marketers who 
discussed the subject treated while attend- 
ing the Industrial Departmental at the 
Association of National Advertisers con- 
vention, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 9. 


@ For many weary months industry 
has been subjected to a barrage of 
criticism by representatives of the ad- 
ministration, by the wealth sharers, 
the easy money advocates, the Com- 
munists, and the crackpots. 

From the radio, the rostrum, and 
the soap box, half truths and mis- 
statements have been disseminated 
until millions of people have been led 
to believe that industry was a dom- 
inating, money-grabbing, cold-blooded 
institution that hung over this coun- 
try like a dark cloud. 

The government in its attempt to 


bring the dishonest business man be- 


fore the bar of justice, an attempt 
that, no doubt, in many cases, was in- 
spired by worthy motives, has created 
the unfortunate among 
millions of people that most business 


impression 


men are Shylocks. 
In carrying out 
government has evidently overlooked 
two important factors: First, that the 
great majority of business men are 
honest and are just as anxious to purge 
their ranks of the crook, the cheat and 
the chiseler as any other loyal patriotic 
citizen. The second factor is the mass 
psychology of the American public. 
If by continuous criticism our people 
lose confidence in industry, we are 
headed directly for another spasm of 
fear, which once out of control can 
raise havoc with the most carefully 
laid plans for recovery. Fear is one 
of the primary instincts of man. It 
ranks with hunger as one of the basic 
It is particularly dan- 
gerous because of its contagious qual- 
ity, for once given momentum it 
spreads in ever mounting intensity. 
To ignore this traditional attitude 
of the American public is to overlook 


this policy the 


forces of life. 
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a factor far more important than any 
marketing problem with which indus- 
try is faced today, for if the people 
are harboring the thought that Amer- 
ican industry is heartless and seething 
with dishonesty, how can they pos- 
sibly have faith in our companies and 
our products? 

For over two years industry has 

been straddled with rules and regula- 
tions and laws, which in numerous 
cases have increased the cost of opera- 
tion. It has been subjected to the 
prying eyes of the political oppor- 
tunist. It has been burdened with 
taxes that have increased at an alarm- 
ing rate. 
@ Ic has patiently allowed itself to be 
subjected to the experiments and 
theories of the brain trusters while 
they toyed with the ancient law of 
supply and demand. 

Too long has industry been silent. 
As long as industry remains silent, 
there will be the implication of guilt. 
Too long has it stood in fear of be- 
ing legislated out of business. 

If the time has come when indus- 
try cannot tell its side of the story 
for fear of governmental reprisal, then 
there is no longer free speech, there 
is no longer opportunity for private 
enterprise, there is no longer democ- 
racy, and this state of affairs should 
be brought forcefully before the 
American public. 

The moment has arrived when the 
business men of this country should 
tell their story. It is time industry 
became more articulate. It is time 
they told the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. There are 
millions anxiously waiting to hear it, 
and what a magnificent story it is. 

What can we tell? How can we 
tell it, and where can we tell it, you 
may ask? Here are a few suggestions: 

Don’t spare the pen or the con- 
science. If you have made mistakes, 
admit them. If you have helped the 
community in which your plants or 
factories are located, tell that story 


too. Let them know what share of 
the burden you carry. Let them 
know the obligations you are under 
as an employer—not alone financial, 
but your concern in the welfare of 
the people in your employ. Tell them 
what you are doing to protect their 
interests and preserve their happiness. 

Point out the effect on your busi- 

ness of restriction of exports, of crop 
limitations, of secret trade agreements. 
Let them know exactly how some of 
the proposed legislation now before 
Congress will retard industrial activity 
and the employment of labor. 
@ Most large organizations in this 
country started from a small begin- 
ning. Someone had an idea, someone 
took risks, in many cases gambled 
their future and their life’s savings, 
with the full knowledge that many 
companies that start soon fail, and 
that even the successful ones pass 
through years of hardship and strug- 
gle before one cent is earned on the 
investment—years in which some in- 
dividual or group of individuals, fired 
with ambition, have by careful man- 
agement, sound financial policies, and 
aggressive sales tactics, eventually won 
success. Don’t be afraid to get back 
to fundamentals. It is what this 
country needs most at the present 
time. Use some of your advertising 
mediums to tell this story. There is 
romance in almost every business, a 
struggle against great odds, the story 
of which will appeal to the emotions 
and common sense of every fair 
minded citizen. 

The American Federation of Labor 
claims that men should have the 
“right to strike.” Why doesn’t in- 
dustry tell its side of the story about 
the millions of men who want the 
“right to work”? Where are the ex- 
perts on mass psychology? Why do 
business men refer to “company 
unions”? Why not call them “free 
unions,” for they are composed of 
men and women who have voluntarily 
elected to work under conditions and 
locations of their own choosing— 
unions in which the employer and em- 
ployee are both fairly represented? 

Examine the annual reports of the 
presidents of our large concerns and 
you will get a fair idea of why the 
public does not know industry’s side 
of the story. Most of these reports 
are about as dry reading as a “thesis” 
on the life of the gnat. Millions of 
people own stock in these companies 


(Continued on page 47) 
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IMPORTANT FA FOR 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


HE Gas Industry serves 8,635 communities in 

the United States (1933 statistics) and represents 
a total investment of five billion dollars. The 
Natural Gas section of the Industry consists of four 
major fields serving 5,248 communities: Zone 1 in- 
cludes Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Kansas; 
Zone 2, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Zone 
3, Wyoming and Montana; Zone 4, California. 


The normal annual requirements of this Industry 
for a great variety of heavy and light service replace- 
ment equipment and gas-burning appliances repre- 
sent a huge market not covered as yet by many 
manufacturers. The Natural Gas section requires 
the big share of this replacement market and nearly 
100% of the expansion market. ONLY WESTERN 
GAS need be used to reach this growing Industry! 


Since its inception, 10 years ago, WESTERN GAS 
has been edited for the Natural Gas executive. Its 
circulation has consistently followed the development 
of this section of the Industry. The circulation com- 
parisons on the map above eliminate all doubt as 
to WESTERN GAS’ outstanding leadership in the 
Natural Gas sections of the Gas Industry. 


% Total net paid circulation of WESTERN GAS for six months 
period ending December, 1!934—2862—copies per issue average. 
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REACH THEN 
ALL at the 


me Lune 


@ Marketing executives of the heavy 
goods industries will find special in- 
terest in the meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, Palmer 
House, Chicago, June 9-12, due to 
the inclusion of an Industrial Adver- 
tising Departmental as part of the 
program. For many years the A. F. 
A. has recognized the industrial field 
to the extent of assigning a special 
meeting for those in this specialized 
field. 
importance with which this branch of 
marketing is being recognized. 


Its continuation attests to the 


The Engineering Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago chapter of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, will sponsor the departmental 
with the cooperation of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. Stuart G. Phil- 
lips, advertising manager, The Dole 
Valve Company, program chairman of 
the E. A. A., and O. A. DeCelle, vice- 
president in charge of sales, Inter- 
national Filter Company, president, 
constructed the program, which was 
the first to be completed and an- 
nounced for any of the departmentals 
to be held during the four-day meet. 
The publishers will be represented in 
conducting the group session by E. T. 
Howson, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Company, ex-president of the A. 
B. P., and Walter Painter, Power Plant 
Engineering, president, Chicago 
Dotted Line Club. 


The speakers for the departmental 
will treat a cross section of the fac- 
tors which are playing an effective 
part in promoting industrial sales. The 
subjects they will discuss were selected 
to appeal to everyone engaged in mar- 
keting equipment, supplies and ma- 
terials. 


The industrial session will be held 
on June 11 following a luncheon. For 
those not interested in the general 
program and many other activities of 
the A. F. A. convention, arrangements 
have been made for a special registra- 
tion fee of $2.50 to include the lunch- 
eon and the meeting. 





The program is as follows: 

“What to Expect from Washing- 
ton”: Paul Wooton, Washington edi- 
tor, Business Week. 


“The Part Which the Heavy Goods 


Industrial Departmental 
at A. F. A. Convention 


Industries Must Play in National Re- 
covery”: Herman Lind, general man- 
ager, National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, Cleveland, O. 


“The Place of Market Research in 
Industrial Merchandising”: G. E. Sted- 
man, vice-president in charge of re- 
search, Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Building the Well-Rounded Ad- 
vertising Program”: Walther Buchen, 
president, The Buchen Company, 
Chicago. 

“Coordinating Technical Research 
and Publicity in the Development of 
New Markets”: L. S. Hamaker, vice- 
president and general manager, Berger 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, O. 

“Adapting the “Talkie’ to Industrial 
Sales Promotion”: H. F. Barrows, ad- 
vertising manager, Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Company, Aurora, Ill. 

Summary by G. D. Crain, Jr., pub- 
lisher, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


———— 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 30] 


Putting the Catalog 
on the Selling Line 


blended into the cover design, a de- 
vice which has not been used in the 
industrial field as widely as in the 
general, and which is still extremely 
effective. The inside stock is a sixty- 
pound number two white enamel sup- 
plied by Birmingham & Prosser Com- 
pany. 

In addition to the supply catalog, 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Company 
issues an equipment catalog which 
plays an important role in the com- 
pany’s sales activities. This book is 
made up of loose leaf sections held in 
a screw post binder and is approxi- 
mately oné and a half inches thick; 
the page size is 84x11 inches. 

Although this catalog is rather ex- 
pensive per copy, it is given wide 
circulation and kept up-to-date by 
the salesmen when they make their 
calls. It is only intended that the 
catalog will serve from one to two 
years, when they are replaced by com- 
plete new books in new binders. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 12] 


Obsolescence- 
An Opportunity 


drawing upon their experience in the 
past and have been preparing data in- 
dicating the advantages of the in- 
stallation of modern equipment have 
been able to present testimonial or 
performance data which carries ex- 
tensive weight in approaching an in- 
dustrial prospect. ‘Too few sales or- 
ganizations rely upon carefully pre- 
pared material about the product itself 
rather than what the product will do 


for the one who may ultimately use it. 


@ If industrial sales managers are to 
really capitalize on the obsolescence 
factor as a motive in buying, particu- 
lar attention should be given to the 
training of the sales force on this 
point. Let’s accept the fact that re- 
placement and modernization is a 
reality, not a hope, and that it is def- 
initely here—that there is already a 
definite swing toward modernization 
—and that obsolescence Aas created 
markets which are here for the taking. 

It is common knowledge that the 
“grass on the other side of the fence 
always looks to be greener to the cow.” 
So it is with many salesmen. They do 
not see the opportunities that exist 
with the inquiries that are at hand and 
constantly are looking for something 
better or waiting for “something to 
turn up.” 

The next two years in the industrial 
marketing field are definitely bright 
ones. There is a tremendous demand 
waiting to be released for new equip- 
ment. It remains for the sales man- 
ager of industrial equipment to seek 
out that demand, to work his way into 
the plants that are at least receptive 
to the idea of modernization, and by 
aggressive, intelligent, and consistent 
sales methods operating through an 
enthusiastic group of salesmen, create 
orders where apparently no demand 
exists. 

Today, obsolescence very definitely 
does present an opportunity. The op- 
portunity is here. It will increase as 
months go on. Let’s accept the fact 
that it has created a market and take 
advantage of that market perhaps 
small today but most certainly in- 
creasing in size as the months go by. 
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READY FOR WORK—Those who participated in the Engineering Advertisers’ Clinic on "Sales Promotion” included, left to right, Rudolf W. Staud, sales promotion m | 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, Des Plaines, Ill.; R. F. Beery, assistant sales promotion manager, Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company; Walter Painter, advertising service m_ 
“Power Plant Engineering”; L. P. Blattner, advertising manager, Chicago Pump Company; W. T. Watt, advertising manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; H. Monson, sales m7 
Ampro Corporation; John G. Sterling, vice-president, John S. Gullborg Mfg. Company; Mildred R. Webster, N.I.A.A. headquarters secretary; Ralph E. Williams, adw 
manager, B. F. Gump Company; O. A. DeCelle, vice-president in charge of sales, International Filter Company; Stuart G. Phillips, advertising manager, The Dole VYalw 
pany; C. A. Burton, Thomas’ Register"; M. |. Weil, sales department, Chicago Pump Company; A. H. Boike, exhibit manager, Link-Belt Company; F. B. Rhodes, adverts 
sales promotion manager, Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill.; H. E. Martin, sales manager, Chicago Pump Company; J. H. Robison, “McRae's Blue Book"; Fores: J. § 
advertising manager, Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis.; A. DeYoung, advertising manager, Whiting Corporation; and F. A. Callahan, Benjamin Electric Mfc. (; 





























Engineering Advertisers’ Association 


Develops Factual Information On 






Sales Promotion Technique 


@ The technique of sales promotion, 
including the factors of developing 
prospects and leads, following up in- 
quiries, and handling the industrial 
show, was discussed at length by the 
Engineering Advertisers’ Association 
at Chicago, at its clinic meeting May 
27. Unusual interest was manifested 
in the subjects and many unique and 
efficient methods used in this phase 
of industrial selling were revealed. : 

The E. A. A. table was 
initiated last fall with E. J. Heimer, 
idvertising manager, Barrett - Crevens 


round 


Company, directing the discussions; 
A. DeYoung, advertising 
The Whiting Corporation, officiates in 


The procedure 


manager, 


Mr. Heimer’s absence. 
it these meetings is for the chairman 
to contribute his experience on the 
subject under consideration, being 
followed by those to his left. No 
general discussions or questions are 
permitted until each one has talked on 
the topic. 

R. F. Beery, assistant sales promo- 
tion manager, Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Company, opened on the sub-topic of 
developing prospects and inquiries. 
This company develops leads and pros- 
pects through its advertising in in- 
dustrial papers and by clippings from 
relative to building 
which lighting equipment. 
These leads are classified and sent 


them projects 


involve 
various forms of sales promotion 
literature. 
salesmen and the originals filed for 
reference and further direct effort. 
The salesmen operate in the sense of 


Copies are mailed to the 
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field promotion men, working with 
jobbers and contractors, and this set 
up, which has been in operation for 
many years, has proved highly satis- 
factory. 

@ Fairbanks, Morse & Co., according 
to W. T. Watt, advertising manager, 
maintains an elaborate prospect system 
to develop leads through reading in- 
dustrial papers and report services. 
The central prospect department is at 
its Chicago office, with each branch 
office having a separate prospect de- 
partment consisting of from one to 
five people. Any particular prospect 
developed from any source in the cen- 
tral department is passed on to the 
branch in the territory in which the 
prospect is located. There it is an- 
swered first by the prospect depart- 
ment, if a mail inquiry. If from an- 
other source, the prospect manager as- 
signs it to a salesman for a personal 
call. 

Every week, each salesman gets a 
complete list of calls to be made, 
divided into two groups: prospects and 
suspects, the latter to be developed 
into prospects. About one-third of 
the salesman’s time is devoted to the 
development of prospects, and the re- 
mainder to prospects classified as 
worthy of cultivation. When it is 
possible to work in a little canvassing 
on the part of the salesman, he is 
given one or two days a month free 
of assignments for this purpose. If 
he develops any prospects of major 
importance, they are reported to the 
central office for special attention. 
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Ralph E. Williams, advertising 
manager, B. F. Gump Company, gets 
most of his leads from business pub- 
lications, satisfied customers, and di- 
rectories. 

The problem of leads for the Dole 
Valve Company, is a rather simple 
one, Stuart G. Phillips, advertising 
manager, said, because its distribution 
is highly specialized through the 
plumbing and heating supply houses 
and to automotive manufacturers. 
They follow industrial papers and di- 
rectories, however, for any new prod- 
ucts to which their specialties may be 
adapted. 

The Chicago Pump Company, ac- 
cording to H. E. Martin, sales man- 
ager, and M. I. Weil of the sales de- 
partment, is closely following proj- 
ects financed by the PWA for leads. 
These are obtained from _ business 
papers and from a reporting service 
which advises what projects are con- 
templated, when plans are drawn, and 
when out for bids. These are referred 
to representatives in the territory, 
which practice has proved better than 
direct mail attack. 


@ Link-Belt Company has such a 
diversified line that it uses about 
every known means of developing 
leads, a great many of them originat- 
ing from inquiries coming from the 
company’s house organ with a circula- 
tion of 60,000. For merchandise sales, 
A. H. Boike, exhibit manager, said 
lists from directories are employed. 
The company has a direct mail de- 
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partment of three people working to 
uncover prospects by mail. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., has a similar problem because of 
the diversification of its products; it 

has five sales divisions. The main 
source of leads comes from the Dodge 
services, said L. B. Rhodes, advertising 
manager. For territory not covered 
by Dodge, complete reports of local 
services are bought. Two or three 
mailings are sent to likely prospects. 
Industrial papers and directories are 
also used in the work. A mailing of 
21,000 pieces to a picked list every 
three months develops many inquiries. 

The Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., of which Forest J. Nelson is ad- 

vertising manager, employs the usual 
means of uncovering prospects for its 
wire rope, wire rope slings, tie rods 
and cables. It does considerable busi- 
ness on the latter items in the aviation 
industry and uses some special effort 
on local air service stations to estab- 
lish the company as a source of sup- 
ply. For wire rope, directories and 
special lists are worked and _ leads 
turned over to distributors for special 
attention. 

@ A. DeYoung, advertising manager, 
The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Ill., builder of capital goods of the 
heavy equipment class, revealed that 
his best leads seem to come from direc- 
tories such as MacRae’s and Thomas’ 
and annual catalogs. It has been his 
experience, he said, so far as his com- 
pany’s products are concerned, that 
the industrial papers print information 
about new equipment needs too late 
to be of value from the standpoint of 
sales development work. Good in- 
quiries are obtained, however, from 
the company’s advertising in indus- 
trial papers, and its several house 
organs. The leads are turned over to 
the branch offices or agencies for 
follow-up. Results from illustrated 
form letters have been disappointing. 

The International Filter Company 
is principally concerned with public 
works and industrial water purifica- 
tion and chemical feeding equipment, 
and because of its wide application 
has a problem of sifting the profitable 
prospects from the great volume of 
contemplated projects on which its 
equipment may be used. General re- 
port services are too voluminous to be 
handled within a reasonable cost, O. 
A. DeCelle, vice-president in charge 
of sales, decided, and he now relies on 
McGraw-Hill services, advance news 
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reports of business papers, and clip- 
pings. These are handled in a very 
thorough and painstaking manner. 


Clippings are cut out and pasted on 
sheets, the source of inquiry or lead 
and date are added, as well as the 
salesman’s name to whom it will be 
referred. The sheets are photostated 
in the desired quantities, and then cut 
up into three-by-five card size, one 
clipping to each. The original goes 
into a file and the other copies sent to 
the men in the field. If a previous 
clipping on the same job is in the 
file, it is replaced by the newer one, 
which is continued until that particu- 


lar job is reported dead or closed. 

A piece. of literature is mailed to 
all such prospects together with a let- 
ter asking a definite question as to 
whether there is any interest in any 
of the items shown in the folder; a 
business reply envelope is enclosed. 
The replies are turned over to the 
salesmen who use their own judgment 
as to how soon they should be called 
on. Photostats of the actual replies 
are sent to the men instead of type- 
written copies or office memos. The 
psychological effect of this practice 
has been noted to be well worth 

(Continued on Page 49) 








When most industries 
are “Sleepin’ in the Shade”... 





-- Bakeries are Boomin 
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Most big industries hit their summer slump in July and August 
—but bakers are doing their big volume during those months. 
Census figures show that the greatest number of wage earners are 
employed in bakeries during July. June, August and September 


round out this peak season. 


Go after business with the baking industry. Right now bakers are 
preparing for the annual summer peak. Now is the time to sell 
them the ingredients, machinery and equipment they will need to 
handle this peak load. Bridge the gap in your business by selling 
bakers. Their business is good all year around and especially good 


during the summer. 


Tell your sales story to bakers through BAKERS’ HELPER, the publication key 
bakers have read and relied upon for almost a half century. 

BAKERS’ HELPER appeals to those 9,118 bakers who according to latest census 
figures do 92.6% of the business reported. BAKERS’ HELPER sells itself 
without premiums to bakers of this caliber, bakers worthy of your selling efforts. 


Send for “Bakery Industry Facts and Figures” 


@ BAKERS’ HELPER @® 


The Magazine of Bakery Practice and Management 


330 Se. Wells Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


BAKERS’ HELPER carried 1,212 pages of advertising in 1934; average 47 pages per issue. 
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Greetings 
From N.I.A.A. 


To the Editor: It is with genuine 
pleasure that the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association extends cordial 
greetings to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Despite the new “topper” we recog- 
nize an old and valued friend, and 
wish for you in the many years to 
come the good fortune that is ever 
the reward of adequate service. 

I would not presume to suggest the 
ways in which INpusTRIAL MARKET- 
tNG should go. Were you to carry on 
the remarkable product of previous 
days of your publication of Crass & 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as a monthly 
magazine, you would be assured of a 
generous measure of success, made 
possible by a large and loyal following 
among industrial advertising and mar- 
keting people. But, more than this, 
we are assured many brand new 
features, all of which gives evidence 
that you are going all the way, and 
will do more than your share to make 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING a great pub- 
lication. 

Grecory H. STARBUCK, 
President, National Industrial Adver- 

tisers Association, Schenectady, N. Y. 

= 

At a meeting last night of the Cincin- 
nati Association of Industrial Marketers, 
the secretary was instructed to send you 
best wishes of the association for INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING, and to assure you that 
you have our full support in your en- 
deavor to give the industrial field a wortny 
publication, and further to congratulate 
you upon the choice of a name. 

ALLAN E. Beacn, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Cincinnati Association 
of Industrial Marketers, Cincinnati, O. 


~~ . 9 
I am very glad to hear of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. Its predecessor was first on 
the list of magazines looked forward to 
each month by me and gave me a host of 
fine ideas 
H. BrapsHaw, 
Advertising Manager, H. Kohnstamm & 
Co., Chicago. 
7." 
Glad to hear of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. Count me in. 
A. De Younc, 
Advertising Manager, Whiting Corpora- 
tion, Harvey, Il. 
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You're right, we will go along with you 
and are enclosing our order for a three 
years’ subscription to INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. 


Joun C. Reick, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
* VY 
I am very glad indeed to get aboard 
with a subscription to INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. We around here are quite 
unanimous in our belief that there is a 
need for a paper such as this new publi- 
cation is to be and I want to take this 
occasion to express my wish that the new 
venture will be a huge success. 
W. H. Lovexin, 
Vice-President, R. E. Lovekin Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 
, a ae 
I am sure that the separate monthly 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will work out 
fine. Enter my subscription for three 
years. 
Howarp F. Barrows, 
Advertising Manager, The Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Company, Aurora, Il. 
vvy 
If your new INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
does no more than equal the old Crass & 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, it is at the top 
of my “must” list. Make sure that I 
receive the first issue and each issue there- 
after: You have my best wishes for suc- 
cess in the new old venture. 
Don ALLSHOUSE, 
Advertising Manager, Northern Equip- 
ment Company, Erie, Pa. 
_ a ae 
Your announcement that INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING will appear as a separate pub- 
lication is certainly good news. The name 
is apt. My subscription card is attached. 
I! the new publication approaches the 
excellence of the former Ciass & INDUus- 
TRIAL MARKETING, you can be certain of 
having an outstanding publication that will 
receive the whole-hearted support of in- 
dustrial marketers. 
Frep G. BER Inc, 
Advertising Department, The Lunken- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 


~~ =. @ 

I am delighted to learn that Cass & 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to be revived 
as INDUSTRIAL MarRKETING. I wish you 
and the renewed paper all the success in 
the world and if, in my small way, [ can 
be of any assistance please let me know. 

Georce H. Corey, 
Advertising Manager, The Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company, Cleveland, O. 


. a Be. 

I was certainly glad to learn of Inpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING. I cannot help but 
think that this a splendid means of get- 
ting important information of this nature 
to us and I think you should be congratu- 


lated on the move. I wish INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING every success and a continued 
following. 
Wituam P. ELuis, 
Vice-President, The Jay H. Maish Com- 
pany, Advertising, Marion, O. 
i i | 


The plans for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
outlined in your letter sound interesting, 
and we should like to be counted in on 
your subscription rolls. All good wishes 


for success. 
E. L. Grauet, 
Advertising Department, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
- = 
I think you are to be congratulated for 
bringing out INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, for 
such a publication as Class & INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING rendered a valuable service to 
industrial advertisers. Good luck! 
A. H. Meyer, 
Advertising Manager, The Master Builders 
Company, Cleveland, O. 


vvy 


I'll drink a toast of success to INDUs- 
TRIAL MARKETING. May it prove to be a 
real leader in the advertising field as we 
are entering into a new era of economic 
and social relations. 

L. J. ScHANz, 


Advertising Manager, The Mercoid Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 
\ a, 

Your announcement regarding the re- 
establishment of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
as a separate magazine is received with 
satisfaction, indeed. We need it. 

M. W. ScaANLon, 
Scanlon Industrial Advertising Agency, 
Norristown, Pa. 
vyv¥y? 


I was delighted to hear that you are 
going to put Crass & INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING between covers again, under the 
name of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. I am 
enclosing two subscriptions. 

WALTHER BUCHEN, 
President, The Buchen Company, Adver- 
tising, Chicago. 
. VF 


I am very proud to become a charter 
reader of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. One 
thing that I continue to like about you 
is that something new is always being 
started, and you are very successfully 
keeping out of the rut and changing with 
the times. 

J. R. Hopxins, 
Advertising Manager, Chicago Belting 
Company, Chicago. 
vyv¥esy 


I am delighted to learn that you are 
going to publish as an independent month- 
ly INDUSTRIAL MarKeETING. I wish you 
every success in your new undertaking. 
Enter my subscription for three years. 

Juuius S. Hott, 
Advertising Manager, Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago. 
vv¥egy 

I want to tell you what a pleasant sur- 
prise it was to learn of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. The simple name you have se- 
lected seems to cover the subject and 1 
am sure that starting with the June issue 
you will give industrial marketing once 
again the attention it deserves. My char- 
ter subscription carries with it most sincere 
wishes for success. 

Stuart G. PHILuIps, 
Advertising Manager, The Dole Valve 
Company, Chicago. 
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Aggressive for 100 Years 





@ Almost one hundred years ago there 
was founded, to build machine tools, 
one of the divisions of the General 
Machinery Corporation, Hamilton, O. 
At that time the United States was 
largely an agricultural nation. The 
great mechanical developments of the 
past century had just begun to ap- 
pear. The steamboat was a novelty. 
Steam railroads were still an experi- 
ment. Through all of this one hun- 
dred years the divisions of General 
Machinery Corporation have played an 
important part in our great mechani- 
cal developments. They have con- 
tinuously brought out new types of 
machine tools which made possible the 
new machines which serve better in- 
dustry and the general public. 

Niles and Putnam, two of these 
divisions, were outstanding names on 
equipment for building and maintain- 
ing locomotives, in the days of rapid 
growth of the railroads. In each of 
our wars, machine tools from these 
companies played a major part in the 
production of ordnance and ammuni- 
tion. Important parts of automobiles, 
airplanes, steam turbines, Diesel en- 
gines, in fact, of practically all of our 
modern mechanical marvels, are being 
built on Niles and Putnam tools. So 
the development of productive tools 
by these companies has, in consider- 
able measure, made possible the indus- 
trial development of the United 
States. 


@ In common with all manufacturers 
of industrial equipment, the last five 
depression years brought difficult sales 
conditions to the General Machinery 
Corporation. Very few new metal- 
working plants were built and prac- 
tically none were expanded. So this 
normal market for machine tools, the 
equipping of new or enlarged fac- 
tories, virtually disappeared. 

This difficult condition was met by 
creating new designs of machines 
which would fit the production re- 
quirements of new products or secure 
marked cost-reduction in manufac- 
ture of established products. It is 
literally true that during these five 
depression years the General Ma- 
chinery Corporation has made greater 
strides in engineering development 
than in any like period in the history 
of the company. 

In the belief that business is now 
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on the upturn, that money for invest- 
ment in capital goods is becoming 
available, and that the market for ma- 
chine tools will be at least reasonably 
active for the next year, the General 
Machinery Corporation determined in 
April to announce generally these 
new machines. The announcement 
took the form of a 16-page insert ap- 
pearing in the April 24 Modernization 
Issue of American Machinist. 

@ This issue was selected to carry the 
insert because it contains the Ameri- 
can Machinist Inventory and Obso- 
lescence study of metal-working plant 
equipment. The publication has made 
such a survey every five years, be- 
ginning in 1925. The 1935 survey, 
revealing the fect that sixty-five per 
cent of equipment in metal working 
plants is now more than ten years old, 
is the finest possible background for a 
big advertisement telling of the 
modern tools which could profitably 
replace obsolete equipment. 

The whole spirit of this insert is 
typified by the front page copy. It 
reads in part as follows: 

“FIVE YEARS 


“Out of the depths of the past 
depression have come the most far- 
reaching developments ever wit- 
nessed in this industry. 

“Old standards of production, 
precision and economy have fallen 
before the engineering attack of 
the last five years. 

“Here in the following pages for 
the first time are announced the 
contributions of Niles, Hamilton 
and Putnam engineers to this march 
of progress. Even a hurried glance 
will indicate their supreme signi- 
ficance to plants throughout the 
metal-working industry.” 

Some of the machines described 
show almost unbelievably increased 
productivity. There is a machine for 
turning locomotive tires which finishes 
a tire every twenty minutes, instead 
of the two or three hours required by 
previous methods. There is described 
a continuous machine for automobile 
cylinder blocks which finishes seventy 
of these big pieces every hour, better 
than one per minute. There is a 
massive boring mill which removes 
150 cubic inches of steel per minute, 
a rate so fast that there is required a 
conveyor to carry away the chips. 





Another notable machine is a tre- 
mendous lathe for turning tail shafts 
for ships. Its weight is over 400,000 
pounds. There are shown the huge 
presses, created by the engineers of 
this company, at work on the new 
body parts for automobiles. These 
list a few of the many modern tools 
which General Machinery Corporation 
is in this way offering generally to 
their market. 

Twenty-four thousand copies of 
the same insert will be distributed. 

This is one of the biggest single 
advertisements which has appeared in 
any business paper for many years. 
It is evidence of the belief of the 
executives of the General Machinery 
Corporation in the power of advertis- 
ing to help create sales of machines 
which can render an adequate service 
to their prospective customers. 

nineties 

[CONTINUED FROM PacE 40] 


Speak Up Industry- 
State the Facts 


and yet the executives are overlook- 
ing a splendid opportunity of present- 
ing through these reports their side 
of the story. With the assistance of 
the advertising men, with the aid of 
the graphic arts, many a profit and 
loss statement, or a report of progress, 
can be made an interesting, human, 
dramatic document, that can be 
readily understood by the average citi- 
zen, instead of requiring an interpreta- 
tion by a certified accountant. 

@ Give the public the true picture of 
the effect of the machine on labor. 
The facts will not be disappointing. 
Let them know through the columns 
of the press and through the other 
channels that are open to the public 
relation experts the contributions of 
science and research. Give them the 
benefit of your knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities of today, and the opportuni- 
ties for the coming generation. 

To the men in charge of industry’s 
advertising, and those who ave re- 
sponsible for the public relations of 
their concerns, it is not only your 
privilege, it is your duty to call this 
matter to the attention of your man- 
agement. This is not an appeal for 
propaganda, or political intrigue, it is 
merely an earnest petition for business 
men to state the facts, and thus re- 
new confidence in industry, and hope 
in the future. 
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For Twenty Years 


Industrial Marketing has 
been serving the interests 
of industrial advertisers, 
agencies and publishers. 





Starting in 1916 as C'»ss, 
it is now completing a score 
of years of service to its 
field. 


Brick & Clay Record, 
which was a charter adver- 
tiser in the first issue of 
Class, has been serving its 
field since 1892. There is no 
industry so well covered by 
a leading industrial journal 
as the clay working field by 
Brick & Clay Record. 


The expansion of building 
and construction makes this 
a primary market for many 
products. May we tell you 
more? 


BRICK ¢ CLAY 
RECORI 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 











Consistently First 


in the News and ‘ 
Developments of 
TELEPHONE 
Management 
Engineering 
Maintenance 
Since 1909 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














FOR COMPLETE AND ECONOMICAL 
COVERAGE OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE COAL INDUSTRY USE 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


For Fifty Years the Goal Trade’s Leading Journaj 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Manhattan Bldg. Whitehall Bldg. 


SURVEYS manrnet"For 


1. WATERPROOF PAINTS 
2. CEMENT FOR PLANT FLOORS 
> rs rht 8 ‘ — UNIFORMS 


, for Advertising 
j k P 5 ES t Rates and A.B.C 
n Statement 
27 Se. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 














KEEP A FILE 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for ready 
reference Be sure of having every is- 
sue by sending $1.00 now for a full 
years service 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 19] 


| Get the Sales Force Ready 


how to handle the essential motives 
and attitudes which dominate their 
personalities. This creative handling of 
human material presents a rich oppor- 
tunity for forward-looking executives 
during the reconstruction era which 
lies ahead. 

Training of this fundamental kind 
falls into two divisions: 

1. The removal of negative quali- 
ties which hold men back (worry, an 
inferiority complex, self-depreciation, 
false egotism, impatience, a feeling 
that sales methods advocated are un- 
just to the buyer, a belief that the 
company is prejudiced in selection of 
men for advancement, outside interests 
which are antagonistic to the sales- 
man’s work, financial difficulties, fam- 
ily problems, lack of physical vitality, 
mental prejudices, emotional insta- 
bility, etc.). 

Some of these negative qualities 
which undermine the salesman’s per- 
sonality may be obvious to the man 
himself and to the sales manager. Oth- 
ers may be obvious to the man, but 
are carefully guarded secrets because 
of his sensitiveness about them. Still 
others may be entirely unknown both 
to the man and to the sales manager. 
The essential point is, that in order to 
deal creatively with these handicaps in 
his men, the sales manager must gain 
their admiration, devotion and respect 
as a man, apart from business con- 
siderations. Only under these condi- 
tions will the average salesman reveal 
his secret problems or accept sugges- 
tions of a personal nature. Until the 
sales manager has gained that sympa- 
thetic understanding and human in- 
sight which is always an attribute of 
real leadership, he cannot reach those 
hidden elements in the character and 
situation of his men where fundamen- 
tal training must begin. 

@ This work needs, of course, a fine 
sense of discrimination, a broad knowl- 
edge of human possibilities, weaknesses 
and limitations, an unerring sense of 
justice, and a capacity to see from the 
salesman’s point of view. Sometimes it 
is necessary only to focus a man’s at- 
tention on a negative quality to make 
him that it is undermining his 
chances for success and to set his will 
power against it. When men recognize 


see 





such failings in themselves they usually 
believe either that they cannot remove 
them or that they do not seriously | 
affect their productivity. Because they 
are not psychologists, trained in self- 
analysis, they not only fail to sense the 
destructive effects of their negative 
qualities, but are unaware of the power 
of the mind and will to control and 
change them. 

@ A few simple experiments will soon 
convince them of this power. There 
are definite mental or physical causes 
for all negative states of mind. Most 
of these causes can be discovered when 
a man realizes that his main job in life 
is the direction and control of his own 
thinking. It is surprising how easily 
most of the harmful mental attitudes 
can be dissipated when a man is led to 
step outside of himself and view them 
with common sense and detachment. 
Through tactful and sympathetic han- 
dling, he can usually be made to realize 
that a positive, cheerful and alert state 
of mind is absolutely essential to good 
salesmanship. Constructive criticism, 
given with kindness and impartiality, 
and based on accurate personal infor- 
mation, is a sure corrective for nega- 
tive thinking. 

2. Even more valuable is a judicious 
encouragement of the salesman’s out- 
standing positive qualities. It often 
happens that those qualities which offer 
the best opportunity for the develop- 
ment of his personality cannot find 
direct expression in his sales work. He 
may have a love of literature, music, 
sports or travel. He may be devoted 
to his wife and children. He may have 
a special hobby or study which means a 
great deal to him. These outside activi- 
ties which represent the man’s natural 
inclinations may be more important 
and valuable for developing his per- 
sonality, and thus indirectly improve 
his sales work. 

The selling process usually appeals 
primarily to the salesman’s money mo- 
tive. He wants success because he 
wants the things that money will buy. 
Anything which intensifies and focuses 
this money motive also increases his 
desire for business success. Thus the 
sales manager, if he knows what the 
interests are, as an in- 
stimulate his 
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dividual, 
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will to succeed by visualizing what 
success in business will do for the 
satisfaction of these interests. 

@ There is sometimes an interesting 
divergence of thought here. The sales 
manager is apt to assume that a con- 
tinuously increasing income is in itself 
always the predominant motive behind 
the effort of his men. Such is not 
always the case, especially among those 
with strong and well developed per- 
sonalities. Such men often have wide 
inner resources and are able to live full 
and vital lives on a very modest re- 
muneration. It is well known that 
outstanding thinkers rarely require 
more than a moderate income. It is 
likewise true that many top-notch 
salesmen do not use their full capaci- 
ties in their work because the money 
motive has begun to weaken. It can 
usually be revitalized and intensified if 
the sales manager will focus the man’s 
attention on what an increased income 
will mean for the fulfillment of his 
primary desires. 

In every man there are great undis- 
covered resources and capacities; and 
motives determine their awakening 
and development. When the money 
motive and the personality motives 
are closely coordinated you find that 
driving will for success which brings 
a man quickly into the executive class. 

It is the job of the creative sales 
manager first to bring these two mo- 
tives in his men as close together as 
possible; second, to foster in every 
way possible a development of the 
man’s personality apart from his sell- 
ing work. Any increase in a man’s 
mental powers or any strengthening of 
his imagination, character and will, 
regardless of how they are achieved, 
are bound to increase his sales ability. 

snenatiaeniats 
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Sales Promotion 
Technique 


while. Getting the replies also pro- 
vides the salesman with an effective 
entree to the prospect. 

Immediate action from this phase 
of the sales promotion work is often 
discouraging, Mr. DeCelle confessed, 
but when an order sometimes comes 
in two to four years after the original 
work was done, faith is restored. 

What Mr. DeCelle termed “hot” 


inquiries generally come from catalogs 
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and buyers’ directories, he stated. In 
advertising in these books, he has 
found it more effective to use many 
small pieces of copy _ scattered 
throughout the directory than to bulk 
it all in one or two places. 

The technique used in following up 
inquiries and the handling of exhibits 
at trade shows will be covered in the 
July issue. 


Business Placed 
by Agencies 

Due to inaccuracies in the reporting 
of business placed by agencies in 





A. B. P. papers during 1934, the 
tabulation published last ° month 
should have credited these agencies as 
follows, according to records sub- 
mitted by them: Peterson & Kemp- 
ner, Inc., New York, 197 pages; 
James Thomas Chirurg Company, 
Boston, 99 pages; Harry B. Tove, New 
York, 73 pages, and John C. Stephan, 
Cleveland, 67 pages. 

O. S. Tyson and Company, New 
York, should have been credited with 
a total of 234 pages, which would 
have included the 57 pages credited to 
Tyson-Rumrill Associate, a branch 
office. 





A LIVE MARKET 


Investigate 
This Live Market! 


@ HEATING ... 
« PIPING . | 
+ AIR CONDITIONING 


Here is a market embracing essential 
mechanical services throughout in- 
dustry and the large construction field 
- . » a market in which new develop- 
ments offer new opportunities for a 
wide variety of products . . . a market 
in which it will pay you to check the 
possible applications of your product. 


A LIVE PAPER 








Heating Piping and Air Conditioning, 
6 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 


sales possibilities of our products in 
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Heating - Piping 
«iAir Conditioning 
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Comparison of advertising volume in HPAC first five 
months of each of years named. 


Let us tell you how your product fits into this 
field and why Heating, Piping and Air Condi- 
tioning shows this large increase in advertising. 


INVESTIGATE! 


We are sending you under separate cover our catalog. Tell us the applications and 
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$100,000,000.00 


for 


Rural Power Lines 


That is what the United States 
Government has already allotted, and 
is only the beginning—it can be 
stretched to a billion. 


Lines will be built by 
The utilities, or 
Power associations, 
State authorities, 
Federal agencies 


Electric Light «Power 


has a method of reaching all the 
people who build these rural lines 
regardless of who they are. 


Are you interested? 


Do you want to sell this farm 
electrification market? 


Write us today for information. 





For twelve years 
Electric Light and 
Power has been 
the only business 
paper devoted 
entirely to the 
electric utility 
business. With a 
circulation over 
12,000 it reaches 
executives and 
operating depart- 
ment heads in 
utilities, munic- 
ipal electrical 
plants and gov- 
ernment power 
projects through- 
out the country. 
Advertising vol- 
ume is up—see 
the bars at the 
right. Circulation 
is up—it never 
went down. Read- 
er interest is at a 
peak. 
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Electric Light au Power 


360 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Cleveland Office 
1826 Euclid Ave. 


New York Office 
8 W. 40th St. 
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You Ask— 


KEITH J. EVANS Answers 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Signatures for 
Advertisements 


Our Eastern branch has asked that 
their address also be included in our 
national advertising. As our main 
office is in Chicago and rather cen- 
trally located, and as we wish to key 
and watch all inquiries carefully, we 
have only included our Chicago ad- 
dress in our advertising. 

In the interests of careful checking 
of results, do you not think it is bet- 
ter to use the one address in a case 
like this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


There is always a great advantage 
in having one location from a check- 
ing standpoint. Through this system 
you can vary your actual address and 
use these variations as keys for differ- 
ent publications and in that way 
check results very closely. There are, 
however, many companies in the East 
particularly that hesitate to do busi- 
ness with a concern at some distance. 


Therefore, we believe that in spite 
of the possible loss of accurate check- 
ing, you should at least show an East- 
ern and Western address. You might 
even arrange with your Eastern branch 
to have them send you all envelopes 
for checking and in this way continue 
your watchful methods. 


General vs. 
Service Advertising 


Our president is very keen on hav- 
ing full page advertisements regularly 
appearing in all of the leading maga- 
zines in our field. He urges these 
contracts and then there is not enough 
money left in the appropriation to 
develop other forms of necessary ad- 
vertising. We have a data book, some 
wall charts and other forms of adver- 
tising that can be used daily by our 
customers that are being passed up. 

What is your answer to this situa- 
tion? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We believe service advertising or 
literature is always better than the 
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type which is only read and passed 
along, or destroyed. A balanced ad- 
vertising campaign naturally includes 
both and from what you say it would 
seem that you should probably spend 
a little bit less money for space in 
order to have some for your so-called 
service literature. On the other hand 
if you will make a better case for your 
service literature, is it not possible that 
you may get this too without cutting 
space? 

In your favor it should be said that 
a buyer will remember you better 
from having used your data book and 
other helpful material than if he only 
has seen or read your advertisements. 


Open House as an 
Advertising Feature 


I have noticed a number of com- 
panies making arrangements for open 
house and inviting their customers to 
have luncheon and visit their plant. 
Do you have any information as to 
whether or not this proves to be a 
practical promotion? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We are familiar with a number of 
such parties and in all cases they have 
been reported as complete successes. 
Men in the same general line of busi- 
ness like to get together; an open 
house by a supplier gives that oppor- 
tunity. We have reports from St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
in every instance the management was 
very well pleased. 

It is best to develop an open house 
in connection with some occasion such 
as completing a new plant, anniver- 
sary of the founding of the business, 
etc., although no particular occasion is 
required. The companies usually send 
out invitations about two weeks or ten 
days in advance, with return post- 
cards for reply. Of course replies are 
not necessary if you are not going to 
serve luncheon. On the other hand, 
we understand that the buffet lunch- 
eon is very desirable and helpful in 
bringing the men together. 
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[CoNTINUED FROM PacE 14] 


What Government Is 
Doing to Aid Marketers 


the scope of this division of the 
Department of Commerce, is seeking 
for information along some of the 
following lines, or closely allied to 
them: 

1. What is a true picture of the 
state of trade as it pertains to my 
line of business? 

2. Where is new business to be 
found and is it available? 

3. Are there any new products 
which we could manufacture for 
which we could find a profitable 
market? 

“It is answers to just such ques- 
tions that we are constantly seeking 
to supply,” Mr. Harrison explained. 
“It isn’t always easy, but we are con- 
stantly securing the facts and are 
ready to go to the limit to supply the 
information necessary. 

“In the export trade field we have 
an up-to-date analysis of markets 
where the manufacturer might rea- 
sonably expect to secure business. In 
the home field, we are seeking and 
securing both commercial and tech- 
nical information and knowledge of 
commodities where there appears to 
be an opportunity for a manufacturer 
to operate in a profitable manner. 

“If it is information relative to 
trade trends in the manufacturer’s 
own field, we have readily available, 
as a rule, factual data which will 
aid in giving a true picture of con- 
ditions. Frequently this information 
is charted and graphed for quick com- 
prehension and understanding.” 

The Machinery Division believes 
that the manufacturer is entitled to a 
fair profit whether serving the gov- 
ernment’s needs or private industry. 
Secretary of Commerce Roper, only 
a few weeks ago, pointed out that 
“the federal government is desirous 
of being relieved of responsibilities 
which it was forced to assume as a 
result of the national emergency,” 
and added that the administration be- 
lieves in the “profit system.” 

Already it is noted that the elec- 
trical equipment and the machinery 
industries are running substantially 
ahead of last year, with increases of 
from thirty to one hundred per cent 
in unfilled orders, and also in volume 
of business and payrolls. 





Chief Harrison is intensely inter- 
ested in making available, to the 
fullest possible extent, the services of 
this -government agency, to the end 
that manufacturers of equipment 
may prosper, may improve, may suc- 
cessfully compete in world markets 
because more efficiently tooled and 
operated. Thus there may be realized 
a sound prosperity giving adequate 
employment to both capital and labor. 

“This service which we are ever 
seeking to render in this division— 
whether concerning vital statistics, 
trade opportunities, business policies, 





or whatever the need—is dedicated to 
the furtherance of American trade,” 
he declared. 


OO ——— 


James H. McGraw, Jr., 
Made Executive Vice-President 


James H. McGraw, Jr., former 
treasurer of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, has been 
elected executive vice-president. 

Borden R. Putnam, formerly secre- 
tary, has been named treasurer and a 
director, and Donald C. McGraw has 
been made secretary and a board mem- 


ber. 





THis GRAPH-IC STORY NEEDS No WORDS 
To SHow THAT ONE PUBLICATION IN THE 





431 S. Dearborn Street 





BREWING Inbustry STANDS OuT ALONE 





This is a continuance of the LEADERSHIP this publication enjoyed in 
the pre-prohibition years. Now in its 60th year, and its editorial direction 
is the recognized authority in this industry, as it always has been. 


BREWERS JOURNAL 


Formerly WESTERN BREWER 
H. S. RICH & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 





CHICAGO 
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EDITORS 
told 728.000 


about this advertising | 


Ten magazines published ar- 
ticles in one year on the remark- 
able results achieved by the ad- 
vertising of one of our clients. 


The President and the Sales 
Manager were asked to talk be- 
fore several organizations on 
this same subject. 


The prize we've won on this 
advertising is the biggest there 
is—the satisfaction of knowing 
that our guidance has again 
made a client’s advertising dol- 


lars come back to him multi- 
plied. 


How this advertiser turned a 
casual advertising policy into a 
business program ; what the edi- 
tors, the President and the Sales 
Manager said—this interesting 
material has been photographed 
and assembled in a folder. We’ll 
gladly let you study it if you 
are interested in agency service 
for promoting sales in any in- 
dustrial markets. 


Isn’t that worth discussing, 
especially right now? 


oOo. S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, Ine. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 





Philadelphia 
230 Park Ave. Am» ° 
Office : 
New York, ai 
a S701 N. 
N. Y. > 
Broad St. 


Member A. A. A. A. 
TYSON-RUMRILL ASSOCIATED 
41 Chestnut St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





General Construction 
Industry in Spurt 
@ The home building and general 


construction industry as served by the 
American Builder is experiencing a 
sharp revival this spring after five 
years of declining business and stag- 
nation. 

New home building is starting up 
all over the country and the volume 
of repairs, remodeling and moderniza- 
tion in both homes and commercial 
structures is impressive. Residential 
contracts let in April totaled over 
$46,000,000 for the entire United 
States, increasing from $18,000,000 in 
February, the most spectacular sea- 
sonal upturn since the spring of 1930. 

The American Builder forecast for 
the year predicts double the volume 
in the residential building field experi- 
enced last year. This, of course, opens 
a broader and more active market to 
building material and equipment man- 
ufacturers.—B. L. JoHNson, Editor, 
American Builder. 


Plumbing Distribution 
Returns to Old Channels 


@ In the plumbing and heating field 
there is a definite trend back to the 
so-called conventional channels of dis- 
tribution; that is, from the manufac- 
turer to the wholesaler, to the con- 
tractor, to the consumer. 

Although the major volume of busi- 
ness has always gone through these 
channels, during the depression in- 
roads were made by mail order houses 
and direct-to-you’s, which are retail- 
ers who pose as wholesalers. These 
inroads were made almost entirely in 
the replacement and remodeling mar- 
ket. With very few exceptions, the 
contractor does all new work, and he, 
of course, will purchase only through 
the regular channels. 

The business obtained by these 
other outlets, as nearly as can be de- 
termined, was at its peak about eight 
months ago. Since that time, due to 
more determined efforts on the part 
of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
contractors working through their 
various associations, there is consider- 


able evidence which indicates a very 
definite trend back to the conventional 
lines of distribution. 

With the continued determined ef- 
forts of these associations, and the 
upward trend of new construction, 
there seems to be little doubt but that 
the present trend will continue until 
the plumbing and heating industry is 
again in the position that it enjoyed 
in the early ’20’s, when practically all 
the business went through the con- 
ventional lines of distribution. 

Along this line the announcement 
made by the Briggs Manufacturing 
Company, early this month, is par- 
ticularly interesting. This firm en- 
deavored for two years to sell their 
merchandise, which is a line of enam- 
eled steel plumbing fixtures, through 
mail order houses and direct-to-you’s. 
At the end of this period they were 
convinced that if they were to enjoy 
any considerable volume, they must 
go through the conventional lines of 
distribution —W. W. Gornarpn, En- 
gineering Editor, Domestic Engineer- 
ing. 


Food Industries 
In Transition 
@ Competition between packaging 
materials and methods is becoming 
more acute and during the balance of 
the year there is every likelihood that 
many more startling changes will oc- 
cur—changes which are comparable to 
the recent action of Chase & Sanborn 
coffee in the New York area which 
has abandoned the tin can for the 
paper bag for dated coffee. 

Widespread use of the tin can for 
beer is next on the list, and will be 
apparent as soon as the can companies 
are able to supply cans in quantity. 

Many food manufacturers are scru- 
tinizing costs with exceptional care at 
the present time because of the di- 
minishing profit margin which accom- 
panies the rise in prices and cost of 
production. We know of several con- 
cerns who are experimenting with all 
manner of packages in an effort to cut 
off a fraction of a cent per unit if 
it is possible. 

All of this, of course, is to be con- 
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sidered separate and distinct from the 
continuation of the practice of food 
manufacturers in redressing their 
packages, redesigning them for better 
appearance and better technical pro- 
tection of the product. 

Still more significant is another 
trend which is just making itself felt 
at the present time. Those food man- 
ufacturers who are subject to proc- 
essing taxes are feeling a very consid- 
erable economic tension. Quite a 
number of small meat packers have 
reached the point where it is neces- 
sary to pay the processing tax out of 
capital assets because of the combined 
influence of the processing tax and the 
drought and the agricultural adjust- 
ment program. Some of these smaller 
packers have closed their plants tem- 
porarily until a larger supply of live- 
stock is available. Others are selling 
out to the larger meat packers. In 
either event, the volume of business 
is going to the larger industrial units. 

In another field of food manufac- 
ture, also subject to processing taxes, 
two medium sized concerns have 
reached an agreement whereby all of 
the manufacture is done in the more 
efficient of the two plants. This, of 
course, means that the less efficient 
plant remains idle during the life of 
the contract but permits both manu- 
facturers to enjoy a slightly improved 
condition.—L. V. Burton, 
Editor, Food Industries. 


Automatic Heat 
Distribution Changes 


@ In the automatic heat and air 
conditioning industry manufacturers 
originally set out to appoint exclusive 
distributors who would handle noth- 
ing but their lines. However, due to 
the fact that all items in this indus- 
try are highly seasonal, this method 
of distribution has proven economi- 
cally unsound and there is at present 
a trend toward dealers with a well 
rounded line of items the peak seasons 
tor which come at different times of 
the year. 

To be more specific, it is difficult 
for a dealer to exist on oil burners 
alone when about nineteen per cent 
of the year’s volume is sold in Octo- 
ber and less than five per cent in Feb- 
ruary. For stokers, the variation is 
even more pronounced with a peak of 
about twenty per cent in October and 
about four per cent in February. 

To carry his overhead and to hold 
his specialty sales organization to- 


profi t 
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gether, therefore, the dealer in these 
items needs additional lines that enjoy 
their peak sale in the spring and sum- 
mer. - He, therefore, takes on such 
lines as summer cooling, electric re- 
frigerators, water heaters, and the like. 
Even straight heating helps consider- 
ably in smoothing out the dealer’s 
seasonal curve, for this type of equip- 
ment enjoys a minor peak in the spring 
and the fall peak is not nearly so 
pronounced as with oil burners and 
stokers. 

Definite evidence of this is found 
in a recent investigation of automatic 
heat dealers which showed nearly half 
of them doing heating, thirty-seven 
and four-tenths per cent doing sum- 
mer air conditioning and forty-two 
and one-tenth per cent handling elec- 
tric refrigerators. — J. U. Farvey, 
Automatic Heat and Air Condition- 
ing. 


Outlook in Power 
Field Encouraging 


@ To the manufacturers of power 
equipment, the government’s work 
relief program should prove a decided 
stimulus as many of the projects con- 
templated have to do with the con- 
struction of power plants and trans- 
mission lines. 

Probably the most encouraging 
condition at the present time is the 
continued steady increase in the 
amount of electricity used throughout 
the country. The load on _ public 
utility plants now compares favorably 
with the 1930 load which was the 
highest on record. This increase in 
load has been accompanied by a steady 
increase in the sale of manufactured 
electrical goods which is now about 
the 1931 level or about forty-three 
per cent of the 1929 peak. 

Present indications are that supplies, 
repairs and replacement equipment 
are in an increasing market following 
the general trend of manufacturing 
activity—RaLpH E. TurNeER, Man- 
aging Editor, Power Plant Engineer- 
ing. 

sian 
Holland Did "The 
Paper Industry" Cover 

Credit for the front cover adver- 
tisement of Downington Manufac- 
turing Company, in The Paper In- 
dustry, as referred to in a letter pub- 
lished in the May 6 Crass & INpbus- 
TRIAL MARKETING section, should have 
been given to Eugene A. Holland, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who has handled the 


account for nearly twelve years. 














MILL SUPPLIES 


reaches and influences 
more than 5,000 salesmen 
and executives in the 1,200 
mill supply houses which 
do over 90% of the indus- 
try’s total sales volume. 
You contact the men re- 
sponsible for sales when 
you use MILL SUPPLIES. 


MILL SUPPLIES 


for 25 years has enjoyed a 
reader acceptance second 
te none. (Over 90% of 
its readers renewed their 
subscriptions last year.) 
Your message in MILL 
SUPPLIES will be read. 


MILL SUPPLIES 


is an important facter in 
developing industrial dis- 
tribution outlets and in- 
ereasing the sales effective- 
ness of distributors for 
many of the country’s lead- 
ing manufacturers of in- 
dustrial supplies and ma- 
chinery. It ean do the 
same for you. (Advertising 
volume during first five 
months of 1935 was 34% 
ahead of a year ago.) 


MILL SUPPLIES 


ean help you increase sales 
through mill supply houses. 
Write fer further informa- 
tion. 


MILL SUPPLIES 


The only magazine published for 
distributors and their salesmen 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


MEMBER A. B. C. — A. B. P. 
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GILLETTE 


Publications 


ROADS AND 
STREETS 


ROADS AND STREETS has always been 
recognized by engineers in Federal, 
State and County highway departments; 
also road contractors, as the authorita- 
tive magazine for the street and high- 
way field. 


WATER WORKS 
AND SEWERAGE 


In this field the engineers, federal, 
municipal and consulting, who desian 
and supervise construction; also offi- 
cials in charge of plant operation and 
maintenance are readers of Water 


Works and Sewerage. A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


e)? 


PFC A nig | ACU 
YTT DITO) 


The only A.B.C.-A.B.P. magazine serv- 
ing sporting and athletic goods outlets. 
Largest circulation. Independent. Cov- 
ers all channels of distribution, includ- 
ing jobbing houses, exclusive sport 
shops, sport departments in department 
stores, hardware stores, etc. 


Niva's 
CRITERION 


With which has been merged Bowne’s 
Wines and Spirits. Leading and oldest 
magazine covering the wine and liquor 
industry. Reaches distillers, rectifiers, 
wineries, importers and wholesalers. 
Largest paid circulation. A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


‘ 





Gillette Publishing Co. 


400 W. Madison St. - Chicago 
155 E. 44th St. - New York 

















of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
today for a year's subscription. 


DON'T MISS 


the scores of practical and helpful ar- 
ticles that will appear in future issues 


Send $1.00 
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Index 





to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





154. The Power Market. 

An illustrated file-folder booklet 
presenting an analysis of the power 
plant field as a market for equipment 
and supplies. It defines the field as 
to location of units, products which 
are bought, who buys them, and 
gives fundamental reasons for con- 


centrating sales effort on certain 
groups. Many of the points stressed 
are shown graphically. Issued by 
Power. 


155. A Study of the Steam Locomo- 
tive Field. 

Statistical information on the rail- 
road modernization program with 
special reference to motive power re- 
quirements. Much of the data, which 
was compiled by the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Company, are pre- 
sented in tables and graphs. The in- 
fluence of government loans to rail- 
roads is discussed, as well as the prob- 
able effect of increased traffic and 


earnings. 


156. Selling the West. 

A highly illustrated booklet giving 
a vivid picture of the market in 
Western states for capital goods as a 
result of large construction projects 
being carried out with the assistance 
of federal aid. A list of the projects 
and the materials being purchased for 
them are given. Seven essentials to 
be observed in approaching the mar- 
ket are outlined by its publisher, 
Western Construction News. 


A Survey of Eating and Drink- 
ing Places. 

This survey made by The Outfitter, 
gives statistics regarding the market 
for equipment for eating and drinking 
places opened up since repeal. It 
tells about the products used in this 
new field and how the outfitter func- 
tions in equipping and supplying the 
establishments. 


153. 1935 Inventory of Metal-Work- 
ing Equipment. 

A 16-page survey issued by Amer- 
ican Machinist with supplementary 
tables showing equipment in place and 
that over ten years old for 20 indus- 
trial divisions and for 12 Federal Re- 
serve Districts. In addition to the 
major production machine shop units, 
totals are given for foundry equipment 


158. 
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and miscellaneous and plant service 
equipment. 


151. Resale Market in 1935. 

This mimeographed document is 
Product Engineering’s annual report 
on the direct sale of parts, materials 
and finishes to manufacturers of all 
types of industrial machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, household appli- 
ances, radios, office machinery and 
other engineered metal products. It 
predicts that the resale market will be 
especially fertile this year and tells 
why. 
143. The Agricultural Equipment 
Market. 

This booklet gives statistical and 
general information about the market 
for agricultural equipment by states 
according to types as prepared by 
Farm Implement News. 

139. The Building Reporter. 

A bulletin issued from time to time 
by The American Architect giving 
current information regarding the 
building field, with special reference 
to developments that will affect build- 
ing supply business. 

128. Guide for Sales Managers. 

A large chart issued by Hardware 
Age with maps and tabulations to 
enable sales managers to gauge the 
relative values of the individual states 
and of the nine geographical divisions 
of the country from the standpoint of 
the sales possibilities they offer. 


110. Baking Industry Facts and 
Figures. 

The baking industry is not merely 
large, but almost depression-proof, this 
survey by Bakers’ Helper indicates. A 
decrease of only 9.8 per cent in pound- 
age as compared with 1931, though 
dollar decrease was somewhat larger. 
Total value of baked products in 1933 
is placed at $918,585,708, showing 
that this industry may still be called 
a billion dollar industry. Other sec- 
tions of the survey show the kind and 
amount of equipment required to keep 
the country’s bread-basket filled. 


51. Steel, Basic to Industry. 

A booklet of 32 pages, particularly 
interesting because of its history of the 
steel industry in this country. Pub- 
lished by the Penton Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 
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Out of the uncertainty of the depression gleams the bright 
star of RECOVERY. 


How are YOU going to take advantage of this “start of re- 
turn to normalcy” to secure your share? 


Have you been forgotten? 
Have you slipped? 
Are you still a prey to pessimism? 


The Conference of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association at Pittsburgh, September 18th, 19th and 20th, 
will present a BALANCED PROGRAM, thoroughly prac- 
tical—conclusively modern—it will bridge the gap between 
1929 and 1935, which marked the era of industrial lassitude, 
depleted appropriations and changing organizations. It will 
pick up the burden of advertising where the fire of enthusi- 
asm became dim—it will restore the vital spark of inspiration 
— it will carry on! 


The Pittsburgh Conference program is the result of long and 
careful study by leaders in industrial advertising who have 
intimate knowledge of problems paralleling yours. They are 
presenting this program from EXPERIENCE—and you can 
take this experience away with you at comparatively little 
expense. 


If you find that you have lost touch with industrial market- 
ing and advertising during the dark days; if you just know 
that things have happened which it is your duty toe recog- 
nize—YOU WILL PROFIT BY THIS PITTSBURGH 
CONFERENCE OF THE N.1I.A. A. 


If you are an executive of a company that has an investment 
in an advertising department, your judgment in sending a 
delegate to attend these sessions will be entirely justified. 


Write for reservations—now—to 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


P. O. Box 1198 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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Do You Know 


Teetacceel 


You can now reach 37,000 ac- 
tive plant operating men in the 
larger plants in all industries - - - 


- - - with an effective factual 
description of your product and 
its application - - - 


- - - positioned directly along- 
side similarly styled active edi- 
torial content - - - 


-- - of a nature that leads these 
37,000 plant men to actively 
look for ways and means to im- 
prove their plant and produc- 
tion operations - - - 


- - - and as a result to consist- 
ently inquire about products 
shown - - - 


---in greater quantity and 
quality than ever thought pos- 
sible - - - 


- - - all at a cost (still based on 
original 30,000 circulation guar- 
antee) of only $69 to $75 a 
month - - - 


- - - in the publication that in 
only two years (and not "boom" 
ones at that) has already gone 
to first place in its field in 
circulation 37,000 (all reader 
requested) - - - 


- - - as well as in the number of 
advertisers using it to reach in- 
dustry as a whole - - - 202 ad- 
vertisers represented in the 
June issue now on the press. 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT HEWS 


What's Neu 


esires 











. - - is the publication and if you 
haven't seen the “IEN-Plan” out- 
lining its use, your request for it 
may be well warranted. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MAY ISSUES OF INDUSTRI/ 
TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages Pages 
1935 1934 1935 19 
Industrial Group Printing 769 
American Architect 23 38 Railway Age (w) 
American Builder & Build- Railway Purchases & Stores 39 
ing Age 2 28 Roads & Streets 
American Machinist (bi-w) Rock Products 
Architectural Forum 44 Southern Power Journal.. 
Architectural Record .... 38 Steel (w) 
Architecture Telephone Engineer 
Automotive Industries (w) Textile World 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 2 91 Water Works & Sewerage. 
Brewers Journal 99 Water Works Engineering. 
Brick & Clay Record 11 The Wood-Worker 
Bus Transportation ...... 37 
Ceramic Industry 21 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 


Trade Group 
35 American Druggist 


Confectioners Journal .... 

Construction Methods .... 

Cotton 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (w).... 

Engineering News-Record 
(w) 

Factory Management 
Maintenance 

Food Industries 

Heating, Piping 
Conditioning 

Heating & Ventilating 
Magazine 

The Iron Age (w) 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner 

Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Age 

Mass Toemamadiation 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

National Petroleum News 
(w) 

National Provisioner (w). 

Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 

The Paper Industry 

Paper Trade Journal 
Ee BE hcresdsvces 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering. . 


65 
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American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w).. 
Automobile Trade Journal 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 
Building Supply News.... 
Commercial Car Journal. . . 
Domestic Engineering 
Farm Implement News.... 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Motor 

National Grocers Bulletin. 


,Southern Automotive 


Journal 
Southern Hardware 


DE trewtiiien een 1,106 


Class Group 
American Funeral Director 49 
American Restaurant .... 48 
Dental Survey 76 
Hospital Management ... 


° 21 
National Underwriter (w). #7128 7712 


Oral Hygiene 108 
Trafic World (w) 


t5 issues. 

*Special issue 

**5th issue estimated. 
§Jewelers’ Circular only. 
+?Four weeks only. 

ttIncludes special issue. 
fIncludes Metropolitan Section 


Thomas’ Complete Purchasing Service 


The combination of THOMAS' REGISTER and INDUS 
TRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS is the complete informative 





25th Annual Edition 
Member Nat. Assn. of Mfrs. | 
Audit Bureau of Circulations | 


— 


| THE BUYERS MASTER KEY | 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

















service for purchasing activities in continuous use oy 
major portion of the total industrial and business pur § 
chasing power of the U. S.—all lines—Everywhere—-The 
annual Register is the complete file record for all established products, sho wing] 
names of all Manufacturers, etc., and descriptive matter for many of them—| 
thus offering the obvious value of a complete directory combined with the 
most comprehensive collective catalogue. The monthly “I-E-N" continuous) 
reports new developments as they appear throughout the year, between the 


annual publication dates of the REGISTER. 
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HIS POWER COSTS 
i AT NEXT 


extra Aarge number that was run 
off. /The power situation makes it 
a good bet that the August WEST 

VAST ISSUE will be received with 


greater enthusiasm than ever. 


Everyone of our editorial staff, 
from the Pacific Coast to New York 
and Washington, has been working 
diligently for months in the field 
and over the interesting statistics to 
let the whole chemical engineering 
world in on what is happening in 
this section. 


Before you leave on vacation make 
sure that you have planned for 
adequate advertising representa- 
tion in this extra-attention-winning 
issue that will influence your mar- 
ket—the Process Industries. 
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View in modernized boiler room of Cos C ob Station of New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, described fully in May POWER PLANT ENGINEERING. 
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Engineers Specify 
Advertised Equipmen 


“I find POWER PLANT ENGINEERING most 
valuable in keeping me posted on latest develop- 


ments in the power field. Your editorials are 
timely and to the point. Your advertising pages 
represent the best in the field and aid us greatly in 
drawing up equipment specifications”—so writes a 
mechanical engineer subscriber in Michigan. 


This letter, typical of hundreds in our files, illus- 
trates the confidence with which the men of au- 
thority in power plants look upon POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING as a dependable oper- 
ating and buying guide. 


Power plants throughout the country are now 
being enlarged, re-equipped and modernized in an 
effort to reduce operating costs and strengthen 


earnings. These rehabilitation programs are c 
ating orders for boilers, stokers, turbo-generato 
engines, piping, valves, traps, pumps, motors a 
other equipment. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING will he 
you get your share of this business by presenti 
your sales story to more than 18,000 men who pl 
operate and purchase for power plants in i 
portant industrial plants, service institutions 4 
central stations. 


On request we shall be glad to supply addition 
facts about POWER PLANT ENGINEERI 
and to show how it enables advertisers 

reach a maximum of buying power at a minim 
of cost. 
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Charter Member A.B.C. - « 


53 West 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
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